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FOREWORD 

This report on Delinquency and Spare Time is 
one of the seven sections of the report of the 
Recreation Survey of Cleveland conducted by 
the Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foun- 
dation in 1917. Six of these sections will be pub- 
lished as separate monographs. In addition, 
there will be a larger volimie giving a sununary 
of the findings and recommendations of the six 
sectional studies, with a comprehensive recrea- 
tion program for the community as a whole. 
Copies of all these publications may be obtained 
from the Cleveland Foundation. A complete list 
will be found in the back of this volimie, together 
with prices. 
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DELINQUENCY AND SPARE TIME 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

The field worker and the author were going to take 
a stroll through the "Chicken Yard" and later round 
up a gang of boys to go with them to find a reputed 
secret room in the stone quarries of the Harvard- 
Broadway gully. Of this secret room and of gullies 
as places for boys to spend spare time in, more later. 
Gullies cannot be kept out of the story of juvenile 
spare time in Cleveland; but just now we are em- 
barked on another tale. At five o'clock in the after- 
noon of the day of the stroll, the author was sitting 
on the edge of the low porch of the Flora Stone 
Mather Day Nursery at 7240 Broadway, waiting 
for the field worker, who was having a conference 
with some of the nursery workers inside. There were 
about 20 boys, from nine to 14 years old, tossing 
basket-ball on the lawn, '' cutting up" for the spec- 
tator's benefit, and cantering up and down the side- 
walk. These older boys had come to escort home the 
little brothers and sisters who had spent the day at 
the nursery. 
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, The i^tmet r&ilwa3r tracks in front of the house were 
tbhi'tip and a4et of displaced rails were lying about. 
The author was preoccupied with the little flaxen- 
haired boys and girls who snuggled up under his arm 
or hung around his neck from behind. Suddenly, 
three of the older boys appeared before him, with 
wads of narrow copper ribbon under their blouses, 
which they held open to disclose their booty. This 
copper, which had been used for electrical connec- 
tions between the ends of the rails, had been broken 
when these were torn up and had been hanging in 
shreds from the holes in the rails. 

''Boys, you ought not to take that copper," the 
author said. 

''The men gived it to us," was their reply, and, as 
suddenly as they had come, they disappeared around 
the comer of the house toward the rear. 

The field worker was told of what was going on, 

but, though she and the nurses felt the bulges in the 

blouses of the boys as they came in for their brothers 

and sisters, no copper could be found. As th^ field 

worker and her companion went out of the nursery, 

other boys were seen scattered up and down the 

track, some of them armed with broken bolts, trying 

to pound the copper loose from the rails. The field 

worker walked slowly from the porch toward the 

tracks. like chickens before a hawk, the boys 

scampered away from her to a safe distance farther 

down the track. Still farther along in the street, 

a street railway superintendent of construction was 

going through the process of making a very red- 
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faced, crestfallen boy of about 12 years disgorge a 
pound or two of copper. The official was also taking 
the boy's name and address, and the name and ad- 
dress of one of his pals who had been seen but had 
not been corralled. 

These two boys were to be reported to the railway 
company and possibly cited into Juvenile Court for 
larceny. They had been caught; but there were from 
10 to 15 others who had done the same thing they 
had been doing but had not been caught. What 
about them? Although most of these boys were on 
a laudable errand and not merely killing spare time, 
their escort duties permitted of fun, mischief, and 
profit if an opportunity for any of these chanced to 
be at hand. They had not planned delinquency. 
They were merely coltish young Polish boys, some 
of them with Paderewski brows and hair. Their 
attitude toward the waste ribbons of copper was 
very much like that of city boys and girls every- 
where toward the bits of ice that they seize from the 
ice wagon, with expert appraisal of the degree of 
violence of the driver's language, and with a weather 
eye open to his distance from the wagon. The chil- 
dren know that that ice does not belong to them. 
These boys knew that that copper did not belong to 
them. Children who pick up ice are not treated as 
delinquents; children who pick up copper are. What 
is the difference? 

At least two of these boys were in danger of going 

to Juvenile Court and of being put on record there 

as delinquents. A dozen or so others were to escape 
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legal detection this time. To the minds of these boys, 
what is delinquency? In the opinion of grown-ups, 
what is the connection, if any, between delinquency 
and the spare-time activities of children and of 
others who are delinquent? That is the prin^ary 
question raised in this study. The conclusions which 
will be reached on this point, together with the facts 
upon which they must be based, are important for 
the future welfare of Cleveland. 

Plainly the quest for an answer leads first of all to 
the Juvenile Court, to which are reported the most 
serious juvenile delinquencies that are discovered 
throughout the whole city. Here may be found long 
lists of delinquent children, most of whom have 
pleaded guilty to the offenses with which they have 
been charged. The delinquency of boys is shown by 
the records, moreover, to have increased more rapidly 
than the population of the city during the last de- 
cade. Cleveland has gained in population, according 
to the United States census, at the rate of 50 per 
cent in the last 10 years. During the 10 years from 
1907 to 1917 the number of delinquent boys brought 
into the Juvenile Court of Cleveland rose from 984 
m 1907 to 2,140 ''official" cases in 1916— « gain of 
1,166 cases,^ or over 117 per cent. If to this number 
of delinquent boys "unofficially" brought into court 
there be added the 2,340 boys who were "unoffi- 
cially" in court in 1916, the increase in delinquent 
boys in 1916 over the number in 1907 is 3,496, or 

^This number includes 313 who were 16 yean of age; 
offenders of this age are not included in the figures for 1907. 
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over 355 per cent.^ This increase is shown by com- 
parison of the pin maps (preceding this page) showing 
the distribution of deUnquent boys for the respective 
years. It means that the delinquents brought into 
the Juvenile Court are increasing from twice to 
seven times as fast as the population — an estimate 
which does not even include the figures for delinquent 
girls. 

If war-time conditions in the United States ap- 
proach war-time conditions in Europe, it is possible 
that even the above-named rate of increase in de- 
linquency among boys may be greatly exceeded in 
the near future.' However the developments of the 
war may affect the city, it is for Cleveland itself to 
decide whether or not it will face the facts of the 
intimate relation between wrong uses of spare time 
and delinquency, and prevent further delinquency, 
so far as possible, by providing adequate facilities 
and supervision for right uses of spare time. 

^ Consideration of the higher age limit for 1916 (see foot- 
note, p. 12) would of course modify this figure also; it must be 
borne in mind that this is furthermore not a true ratio as 
between 1907 and 1916 for the reason that there is no means of 
arriving at the number of possible '' unofficial" oases for the 
year 1907. Juvenile Court cognizance of unofficial cases did 
not come into practice until later. 

'Although rapid increases of juvenile delinquency in the 
cities are reported from several countries, the percentages are 
not yet wholly reliable nor comparable. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE SELECTION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS 

The report of the Juvenile Court of Cuyahc^a 
County for the calendar year 1916 shows that there 
came before the judge 2^40 official cases of delin- 
quent boys and 447 official cases of delinquent girls, 
a total of 2,587 official cases of delinquent children. 
The chief probation officer also heard unofficially 
2,340 cases of delinquent boys and 263 cases of de- 
linquent girls, a total of 2,603 unofficial cases of de- 
linquent children. The total number of delinquent 
children actually reported to the Juvenile Court and 
passed upon in an official or unofficial way in the 
year 1916 was therefore 5,190. 

Plainly, a study of the relation of delinquency to 
spare time in all these cases, or even in a considerable 
percentage of them, would have exceeded the re- 
sources of this study. Since the purpose of the in- 
quiry is not statistical but descriptive, the essentia^ 
requirement in the selection of a special group from 
the whole number of juvenile delinquents is that 
those selected be as nearly representative of the 
whole group as possible. The plan of selection 
adopted was as follows: 
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The whole list of delmquent cases filed during the 
first seven days in February and May, 1916, re- 
spectively, gave 54 and 34 names, a total of 88. Of 
this number 14 were thrown out, because the chil- 
dren lived in the county outside of the city of Cleve- 
land. Upon investigation 11 other children were 
found to have moved from Cleveland, or could not 
be located in Cleveland. Thirteen other cases were 
rejected for the reason that they were primarily not 
cases of delinquency but of neglect, mental defect, 
etc. This left 50 children, residents of Cleveland, 
whose cases had been filed consecutively during the 
first seven days of February and May, who were 
genuinely delinquent under the law. 

To this list of 50 consecutive cases others were 
added, secured in a similar way from the docket for 
the first two days in July and October, respectively — 
16 names for July and 13 for October. These ad- 
ditions brought the list up to 79 names. To this 
number, in order to get cases from some sections of 
the city not before represented, were added 16 other 
names, taken from the court docket for the same 
months, making a total of 95 names. This study 
has to do primarily with these 95 children. 

A schedule^ for study of the children selected was 

* §rst filled out by the probation officers, under the 

direction of the judge and chief probation officer, 

for the identifying data and the court data. All 

further facts were secured by field workers from the 

child, from his parents, teachers, and employers, 

^ See Appendix, p. 187, for complete form. 
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and from other persons who were competent to give 
reliable testimony. 

It is important that a student of the relation be- 
tween delinquency and spare time make an effort 
to visualise actual boys and girls living a twenty- 
four-hour day and a seven-day week of varied ac- 
tivities. Facts were therefore gathered to show how 
much spare time these delinquents had, and their 
habitual uses of this spare time on a typical school 
day, on a Saturday, and on a Sunday. 

In addition to the 95 court cases, some facts for 29 
other children were furnished by librarians oi the 
various branch libraries of the city. The library 
schedules, although not complete in some of the data, 
are yet in some instances illuminating, being based 
upon long-time personal acquaintance with the par- 
ticular delinquents described. 

The 95 court cases are, in respect to sex, age, 
character of offense, birthplace of fathers, and re- 
ligious aflUiation, typical of the whole number of the 
children who came into ^ court during 1916, as is 
shown by a comparison of the data on these points 
for the selected delinquents with corresponding data 
for the court group as a whole.^ Further than this, 
the judge and the chief probation officer concur in 
the opinion that the experiences and characteristics 
of these 95 children include most of the essentially 
different varieties of experience and characteristics 
to be found among all the juvenile delinquents of 

^ See detailed comparisons given in descriptiTe summary, 
chap. iv. 
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the year. A summary of further facts showing the 
great variation in family and social status among the 
selected children is given in the sunmiary table.^ 

The second map following p. 12 shows the distribu- 
tion of all the delinquent boys who came before the 
Juvenile Court during the 12 months from July 1, 
1916, to July 1, 1917. The thicker the dots, the more 
delinquent boys there are in the locality shown. 
The delinquents described in this study are so typi- 
cal in their distribution that a certain number were 
found living in or near each of the delinquency 
centers shown on this map. 

As the spare-time activities of many of the chil- 
dren of Cleveland are peculiarly influenced by the 
geography of the city, the selected delinquents will 
be studied in relation to certain geographical divi- 
sions within which they live. 

The delinquents may be roughly divided into two 
main groups — ^the one including those whose de- 
linquencies are primarily connected with streets, 
street comers, and business or residence districts, 
and the other, those whose escapades are primarily 
connected with the lake shore, the railroads, and the 
gullies. Of course this is not an exclusive grouping; 
but it will help the reader to understand the spare- 
time habits of the delinquents if he keeps this general 
distinction in mind. The distinction is really a 
geographical one, as gullies and railroads are for 
some not easily reached, while to others they are 
easy of access. It should be remembered, though, 

1 See Appendix, pp. 1S3 ff. 
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that those delinquents who habitually frequent 
railroads and gullies also live in and frequent busi- 
ness and residence streets, while the converse is not 
true. In other words, there are many delinquents 
who are habitually in the streets who do not often 
visit gullies and railroads. 

Soon after a personal acquaintance with the de- 
linquents of this study b^an, it became apparent 
that the gullies absorb a great deal of the spare time 
of many boys. The gullies have great possibilities 
for good; their influence for ill is greatest in combina- 
tion with tramps and railroads. The map on the 
opposite page shows the distribution of gullies and 
railroads in Cleveland. The city ought to have some- 
where a large relief map of them all, lying flat upon 
the floor, with a railing around it. EJverybody could 
then see at a glance all the windings and convolu- 
tions of these gullies, in which the scores of railroad 
tracks, the adolescent boys, and the hoboes never 
cease to meander. 

The Cleveland gullies, which geologically are the 
channels cut by old drainage streams of the lake 
basin and the river valley — ^the Walworth and Kings- 
bury runs are surviving examples — ^have just as 
permanently rutted the industrial and social forma- 
tion of the city. The whole far-flung network of the 
manufacturing districts merely outlines this valley 
system; and the distribution of the homes of the 
city's industrial workers of necessity retraces this 
outline. 

Of how intimately it enters into vital public con- 
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siderations the report of the Cleveland Education 
Survey gives a significant example: 

Cleveland is crossed by several deep runs ranging from a 
hundred feet to over a mile across. These runs or gullies are 
spanned by a few bridges at long distances apart. It is 
usually true that children living on one side would be obliged 
to travel a prohibitively long distance in order to go to a 
school located on the other. The Board, therefore, must see 
to it that buildings are erected not only where children are 
numerous, but where they can reach school easily.^ 

Of the geographical groups within which the se- 
lected delinquents fall, and within which they will be 
described in the following pages, only three (i), E^ 
and F) belong to the first division above named — 
that of the delinquents whose recreational life is not 
linked to the fascination of the gullies, the lake shore, 
and the railroads, but is connected primarily with 
streets, street comers, and business or residence dis- 
tricts. Of the other five, the first (A) is associated 
with the intricately cleft East Side region whose 
farther edge falls away precipitately into the ''flats'' 
and the river bed. For its southern spur it has the 
hollow of Kingsbury Run, and for its northern, the 
eastward-running strip along the lake shore which 
forms a socially and industrially homogeneous ex- 
tension to it — ^being in fact visibly clamped to it 
by the steel bands of the railroad lines. 

The second or B group belongs to the correspond- 
ing opposite bank of the Cuyahoga — ^the circling 

^School Buildings and Equipmenif Cleveland Eklucation 
Survey, p. 95. 
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depression to the west and south of the river which 
formed the difficult ascent to the steeply isolated 
other town in pre-viaduct days. The third or C 
group shows the result of propinquity to a city- 
limits region in which street railway terminals, rail- 
road lines, and marginal lines of business and traffic 
converge, edged by the usual over-the-boundary 
waste spots, with the open just beyond. 

The fourth group (Q) falls within a particular sec- 
tion of the hilly east-end region which forms the 
western descent of the ''Heights" elevation. This 
section noses up against the fences of Lima Park — 
a place of neglected lots, street-car spur lines, sudden 
declivities, and raw, monotonous new climbing streets, 
in which are the homes of the people whose work is in 
the great mill belt just to the south and west. 

The last group (H) frequents a wide bottom-land 
on the southern edge of the city, l3ring within the 
angle of the intersection of Harvard and Broadway 
avenues, which is made up of a series of gullies — 
a kind of communicating trench system — ^the chief 
of which especially, known as the Harvard-Broad- 
way gully, "seems," as the investigators found, "to 
offer an unusual number of thrills to the adolescent 
boy." Its particular qualifications for adventurous 
recreation will be described in connection with the 
group in question. 

There remain the three groups whose delinquencies 

are not primarily connected with gully and railroad 

activities. The set of cases classed as J? is grouped 

with respect to library offenses. Given individuals 
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within it will be found who will show threads of re- 
lation to the gully groups; but they are especially 
interesting because a more intimate im^e of ac- 
quaintance with them has come through the li- 
braries, one of the city's recreational agencies. 

Within the group called D, mixed national, do- 
mestic, and economic conditions seem to be S3anpto- 
matic of the life of a traffic-center section of the city 
which has become a kind of melting-pot of urban 
small commerce and sateUite trades, crowding each 
other in a neighborhood once spaciously residential. 
There is a parallel heterogeneity of living and housing 
conditions, impermanence of economic outlook, and 
haphazard social minglings. 

The cases classed as F present a problem of de- 
linquency more clearly detached from geographical 
considerations than that of any other group. Be- 
longing to what is regarded as the most uniforuily 
comfortable so-called ''middle-class" residential 
neighborhood of the city, accessible to parks, with 
no traffic or congestion problems, these will be found 
to be in large part the families who migrated out of 
the old notoriously congested spots of the East Side, 
and whose second generation is seeking the profes- 
sions and larger opportunities of life and work. 
Their recent prosperity has permitted their children 
a sudden accession of comfort and money and spare 
time, and they in their physical release have also 
thrown off the patriarchal notion of family control 
which some of the parents brought from overseas. 
The only standard they seem to have substituted 
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is that of cutting a dashing figure with ''the crowd." 
They might be said to represent a nascent social 
energy permitted to run wild. 

Detailed accounts of the delinquents who have 
brought these regional sections into discussion as 
focal centers of delinquency are given in the follow- 
ing chapters. 
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CHAPTER m 

THE INDIVIDUAL DELINQUENTS 

A. The Downtown Business District and thb 

Lake Shore East 

The first district to be considered is the downtown 
business district and the adjacent territory as far 
out as East 40th Street. Along the lake shore there 
is also a strip running from the river eastward as 
far as Gordon Park, that combines railroad tracks, 
manufacturing plants, warehouses, and congested 
housing conditions. Both the downtown area and 
this lake shore strip are dominated by transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, and business activities which 
make for congested housing and a disregard for the 
normal outdoor spare-time needs of children. The 
maps show this central district and lake shore strip 
to be darkened with dots. 

Within the area above described, 31 of the 124 
selected delinquents lived. The offenses of the boyft 
were, in general, stealing of various kinds, destruc- 
tion of property, disorderly conduct, truancy, and 
being ''out nights." The offenses of the girls were 
immorality, truancy, stealing, and roaming the 
^ streets. The reader will meet as many of these chil- 

l dren as space permits of including in this study. 
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No. 1 was an eleven-year-old boy, the only child 
of American-bom foster-parents who had adopted 
him when he was a year old. They lived in five rooms 
and did janitor work in the parochial school which 
the boy attended, receiving a weekly income of 
$21.50. The boy's offense was committed in vaca- 
tion time, when he spent 14 hours of each week day 
at home and 10 hours on street comers, at the movies, 
and in the railroad yards along the river and the lake 
shore, where he had been forbidden by his mother to 
go in swimming. He revealed his habitual dis- 
obedience to her, however, not by wet clothes or by 
clothes tumed wrong side out, but by the gradual 
acquisition of a well-tanned skin. On this evidence 
he was punished. His legal offense was picking up, 
from the tracks, bolts and spikes which he and a 
still younger boy sold to a junk man for money 
with which to go to the movies. He tells of dens, 
dug-outs, and shanties in one of the gullies at the 
lake front where a gang called the "Ruby Circle,'' 
whose sign was a double cross, used to meet. In- 
cidentally he gave a boy a black eye for saying "to 
hell with the United States flag!" Of this he writes: 
"And if he says it again, I will do it agiun too!" 

No. 2 was only nine years old, oi Austrian parent- 
age. He spent six hours on school days, and 10 hours 
on Saturdays and Sundays, in the streets, in the rail- 
road yards, and on the lake front. After school one 
day he, with four other boys, stole tobacco from an 
open box car. 

The street in which this boy lives lies between the 
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New York Central and Pennfiylvania railroads, near 
the Otis steel plant. Some homes in this district 
are supplied with fuel gleaned from the property of 
the above-named corporations, and the children do 
the gathering. It was on one of these expeditions 
that the boys found a car open and took the tobacco. 
On being questioned they said, "The door was open, 
no one seemed to be taking care of the tobacco, and we 
thought they left it for us, as they do the cratings.'' 

This boy says that at school, during recess and at 
noon, they have much fun playing tennis, using 
rackets rudely constructed of boards— mere paddles. 
He goes swimming, but the fishing, he says, is not 
good. His trips to Euclid Beach and Luna Park, the 
largest commercial amusement places of the city, 
were wonderful experiences to him, even though he 
never rode on any of the attractions. 

No. 4 was a fifteen-year-old boy of American 

parentage who had gone through the eighth grade 

and was in business college. His father was dead 

and he had two older brothers and two sisters who 

were self-supporting, some of them helping the 

mother with money; there was one younger sister. 

Six persons of this family, including a lodger, lived 

in seven rooms, and the family income was $32.50 

per week. The boy's time schedule shows from six 

J to eight and one-half hours of undirected activity 

daily; this time he spent largely on the street comers, 

at the movies, at the theater, and in Edgewater 

Park, a public park on the west shore of the lake. 

The field worker's account of the reason for his 
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offense, which was stealing nine triple valves from 
the Erie railroad, follows: 

This boy was unfortunate in meeting the "crowd" 
that he did at business college. This acquaintance- 
ship opened up an entirely new line of activities to 
him, and he soon adjusted himself to the new order. 
Movies, burlesque shows, and little club parties 
had never been thought of in the slow, qui^t, ele- 
mentary-school days. He found himself in a new 
world and proved an easy tool for more experienced 
"brethren." 

It took money to have fun, more money in fact 
than his allowance covered; so he followed the sug- 
gestion of a few who were "on to the ropes" and com- 
menced to steal. In his first big haul he was caught. 

Another case of stealing in the central district was 

that of a gang of four or five boys, two of whom, 

Nos. 5 and 6, got into court. The first of these was 

a boy of 14, of Austrian parentage. He had finished 

the sixth grade in school, but was too young to get 

a work certificate and therefore had loafed most of 

the time for several months. His schedule shows that 

he spent from nine to ten and one-half hours a day 

selling papers, loafing on street comers, and going to 

the movies with older boys, most of whom had court 

records. Thefield worker's story says: "It was easy 

for them to steal and 'get away with it,' especially 

when they went through the market. Later they 

entered a shop and carried away some neckties. For 

this they were caught and went to court." They had 

planned to peddle the ties in the street in another 

part of town. 
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No. 7 was a fifteen-year-old boy, of Austrian par- yn 
entage, now the State Industrial School at Lancaster n 
for the second time. Both parents are living; the f 
father is a laborer. There is one older sbter, and one i,^ 
younger. The family income for five was $18.00 a «( 
week; they lived in three clean rooms. The report \^ 
of the field worker and the boy's own illiterate state- j 
ment, given below, afiFord vivid illustrations of the ^ 
relations between his delinquencies and his spare- j 
time activities. 

His daily time schedule before he went to Lan- 
caster for the second time shows at least 11 hours a 
day spent in the streets, at the movies, in the rail- 
road yards, and at the "athletic club." He is typical 
of other boys of the Haymarket district who have 
been sent to the State Lidustrial School for the 
second time. His first commitment was due to the 
fact that he was out nights, truant from school, and 
a general nuisance in the neighborhood. The second 
time he was up for being out nights and for breaking 
into cars; he had done both of these things at the 
time of his first misdeeds, but his car-breaking offense 
was not then detected. 

His recreation included many activities. He liked 

to go to the movies, and went to the burlesque 

theaters because of the "good" jokes and dancing 

to be found there. He played ball, but had never 

had an (^portunity to join a regular team, because 

none had been formed in his neighborhood; there 

was no playground or park near. He, with a group 

of other boys, had gone to their councilman at one . 
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time and asked that a playground be given to their 
ward, but they had received no satisfaction. The 
Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad yards have always 
been a source of much enjoyment to them. Hopping 
^'freights'' and breaking into cars formed the chief 
features of their play. Much fruit is brought into 
the city over the Wheeling & Lake Erie road and 
unloaded near this district, and the boys have at 
different times stolen bananas, oranges, apples, and 
watermelons. Once they stole 10 cases of ginger ale, 
for which they had each to pay $3.00 damages. 

Before he started to work, such small sums of 
money as he had to spend were got by gambling — 
mostly by shooting craps — ^until one day he and his 
friends found an easier and more profitable way. 
They held up a well-dressed man and took $20.00 
from him, giving 50 cents back to him, so that he 
should have enough to get his supper and rent a bed 
for the night. 

The boy liked to go to the P Athletic Club, in 

the Haymarket district, because the men allowed him 
to hang around, using him at different times to set 
up pins and clean the pool table. For this he was 
always accorded a welcome and at different times 
enjoyed playing the piano player, boxing, and play- 
ing pool. He and several other boys frequently 
stayed in the clubrooms, even after the members 
had gone home, sometimes until three o'clock in the 
morning. Once or twice they stayed all night, sleep- 
ing on the pool tables. 

About six months before he was sent to Lancaster 
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for the second time, he ''got a girl." She lived in the 
flat below the one in which he lived. It was very 
easy to talk to her, because she ran around with his 
sister. He took her to the movies quite frequently 
and once or twice to a vaudeville. When asked why 
he did not take her to a burlesque theater, he said 
that he did not think it "the place for a lady to go." 
About this time he and two other boys conceived the 
idea of showing the girls an especially good time, 
and proceeded to carry out the suggestion of a man 
at the athletic club — ^namely, that they get a taxi 
and take the girls out for a long ride. They hired a 
taxi at $2.00 an hour, driving to Rocky River, a 
suburb west of the city, where they stayed some six 
hours, walking around and showing the girls the 
''sights." They did this not because they liked the 
girls so much, but because they thought it would 
sound and feel "big" to entertain in this way. 

When this boy was small he liked to go to the lake 
front to swim, but since he has become older he sa3r8 
that that is "only for kids." Instead of going to the 
lake he would rather go to Luna Park. He says that in 
all his life he has never held up a drunken person; 
he thinks that that would be taking advantage of a 
man. When asked what he read, he stated that he 
always read the Cleveland News, but was never in- 
terested in books. 

"My people never knew, when I left home in the 

morning," he said with a laugh, " whether I was going 

to school or not." This boy wants to be entertained. 

He wants to have a good time; he wants to have 
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things as other people have them, but owmg to con- 
ditions in his home he could not entertain his com- 
rades there and so, to have his fun, saw his friends 
outside of his home. 

Since his return from the Industrial School he 
attends the regular dancing and gym classes at 
Central Friendly Inn, a settlement house in his dis- 
trict. Before he went to the school the last time, he 
worked in a machine-shop, but quit because he 
thought the ten-hour day too long. He then took a 
place with a food company, where he had to work 
only eight hours. His own description of a Sunday is : 

I go to church on Sunday and when I come home from 
church I play ball and go to Luna Park and when I come from 
the Park I go home and eat supper and then I go to a show, 
and when I come out of the show I play drop-three and then 
I go home and go to bed. 

No. 8, a sixteen-year-old boy of American par- 
entage, was in the second year of high school; during 
vacations, since he was 10 years old, he had driven 
a huckster's wagon. In May, near the close of his 
second year in high school, he and three companions 
stayed out of school "to look for a job." On the way 
home at noon they saw a machine parked, got into 
it, and drove away. The "lookout" police caught 
them. The boy's schedule at that time shows from 
five to 11 hours spent in the street, at the movies, 
and looking for a job. His school and industrial 
records are good. He admits that he spent all of his 
spare time around picture shows, bowling-alleys, 

and poolrooms, and "just loafing"; he never went 
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hmne until after 11 o'clock. He and his gang were 
interested in giris. When seen at home he was sporting 
a pink shirt, a lavender tie, and green socks. His 
mother told of a party she had recently given for 
him. The younger boys and girls in the group had 
played kissing games and the older boys and played 
poker. They did not have a piano, but one of the 
boys had brought a fiddle to which they danced. 
The mother and father had grown up in this neigh- 
borhood, and the mother stated that she dreaded 
the thought of moving away. The boys who have 
moved out of the district all come back to ''their 
comer" to loaf. There is a vacant lot near by which 
the ''big fellows'' can use, but no place for the 
youngsters. 

No. 9, who was 16 years old, was one of the many 
boys who feel the combined lure of lake front and 
railroad. He spent, on the average, eight to 14 hours 
a day in the streets, at the movies, on the railroad, 
and on the lake front. The district is near a tract 
with many open spaces, called "Payne's Pasture." 
When school work had been assigned to be done at 
home, he said, and he had not done it, or when the 
day was especially fine, he would "beat it" to the 
lake front. This practice brought him into court for 
truancy. There were always boys on the lake front 
and they could always "cop" enough foodstuffs 
from the freights along the track. The freights were 
their larder, driftwood their fuel, and the whole 
big out-of-doors their hunting-ground. This boy's 

second offense was assault and battery. With two 
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or three other boys he had played hooky; they had 
walked around town all day, and at about three 
o'clock spied a drunken man commg up the street 
and asked Mm for a dime. When they found that 
he had $14.00, one of the boys snatched it from him 
and ran away with it. 

Another offense, a theft of copper, was committed 
on a Sunday. Three or four boys of this group left 
the city at about 11 o'clock and went to Rocky River. 
On the previous day one of the bo3rs, climbing to the 
top of a certain building to get a ball that had lodged 
there in the course of their street game, had seen the 
copper on the roof. On the Rocky River trip he told 
of what he had seen, and the boys came back to town 
to steal some of the metal. The officer who arrested 
them found that they had taken about 450 feet of 
sheet-copper flashing, worth $270, from the top of 
the building. 

No. 10 was a fifteen-year-old boy whose home was 

on the lake front. He had never heard of a social 

center or a settlement. He used to go to Gordon 

and Wade parks, public parks on the East Side, and 

to Luna Park, and liked the last best. He had 

reached the seventh grade, but did not like school, 

and played truant in the hope that they would "kick 

him out for good," so that he could go to work. He 

spent three hours on school da3rs and 10 hours each 

on Saturdays and Sundays selling papers, in the 

streets, at the movies, on the railroad and the lake 

front. The field worker, when trying to find this boy, 

saw the group among whom he lived and spent his 
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spare time. Boys and girk were playing together 
under a street light, and the name of the game was 
''kiss-me." This was given up when more exciting 
amusements were suggested by the worker, and 
"black-man," "bull-pen," and "tug-of-war" soon 
supplanted the osculatory pastime. 

The boys of this gang meet along the lake front, 
where they have several "hang-outs," play on the 
dump, and organize little foraging parties up to the 
business district. They are not very " bad," but eager 
for some recreation, and the community affords 
none. 

Their baseball team is not a success, because, as 
they said, "we have no good balls to use." They 
sometimes play at Gordon Park, but they do most 
of their practicing on the dump. On the subject of 
swimming they could talk for hours. They do not 
know much about correct swiinming form; they 
"just swim." The winter months are the hardest 
for these boys, for then they cannot play ball nor 
swim, and are at a loss for something to do. School 
is not very agreeable to them, especially as they have 
no gymnasium in which to have a good time. 

The stories that have just been given, and others 
of similar sort, led to some inquiry as to the ad- 
vantages of the lake front, in site and equipment, for 
juvenile recreation. 

On the afternoon of a hot Sunday in July, the 

"surveyor" walked from East 16th Street along the 

shore to Gordon Park. At intervals all the way, 

men and boys were bathing, most of them without 
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suits. There was a crowd at East 14th Street, three 
small groups between 18th and 20th streets, and 20 
boys and men opposite a large warehouse facing the 
shore at 23d Street. Between this point and 38th 
Street there were three or four men at each of several 
places; between 38th and 40th streets, 20 or more 
boys and men, almost all of them naked. From 40th 
Street to the water works at 49th Street, acres of 
land have been filled in, and groups of three or four 
men were in bathing at intervals all along the lake 
front. From 14th Street nearly up to the water works 
the shore is mostly high, filled in with debris, the 
shore line bulging out, with only a shelf for a beach, 
between the outlets of numerous sewers. Rains 
have washed this beach down in many places, form- 
ing gullies in which boys and men had fires of drift- 
wood burning, in spite of the heat of the day. Near 
60th Street are several blocks <A open land covered 
with a rank growth of sweet clover and weeds 
through which run well-worn paths. To get back to 
the city from this place three big boys, 17 to 19 years 
of age, and three smaller ones were climbing the 
freight cars, the younger ones pausing to "monkey" 
with switches and signal levers. 

On another Sunday there were 39 persons, from 
twelve- or thirteen-year-old boys to gray-headed 
old men, scattered along the shore at 14th Street. 
Between the railroad and the pier four young men 
were throwing dice, two boys of 14 looking on. On 
the pier there were two naked men in plain sight of 

the windows of Lakeside Hospital, and in the lake 
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two other men bathing. A little farther east was a 
group of 12 or 15 men and boys, all but two stark 
naked, sitting on timbers piled in a hollow square, 
with a fire of driftwood in the center. There were 
six pre-adolescent and adolescent boys in the party, 
all smoking cigarettes; they were all tending the 
fire, and numerous outbursts of laughter came from 
the group. 

Along the tracks were scattered files of men; a 
group of five adolescent boys passed eastward, 
each armed with a powerful sling-shot, shooting 
at sparrows on the telephone wires. Two boys 
climbed a freight train and walked along the tops of 
the cars, firing slingnshots as they went. Other boys 
climbed over the moving freight cars on their way 
to the lake. 

Of the lure of the lake shore one worker says, " The 
boys do not analyze it, but they love it." As one lad 
expressed it, "gee, it's fine down here," even on a 
rainy day. 

The worker adds that perhaps the worst feature 
of the situation, on the side of morals, is that tramps 
haunt this beach throughout the entire summer sea- 
son. The point near 14th Street where the large 
group was gathered about the fire is generally known 
as "Hobo Haven." Some of the boys who at first 
declared that they had nothing whatever to do with 
the hoboes, said later that these hoboes could do 
marvelous things and tell wonderful stories. Some 
of the boys had been taught to build fires on the 

beach, to cook, and to practice other nomad arts. 
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They admitted that occasionally they got into 
trouble "doing errands" for hoboes. For example, 
for a penny or two, or even for a good story, the boys 
had been induced to beg and even to steal. 

While it is the opinion of some who know the situa- 
tion that no systematic and continuous school of 
crime is conducted by the hoboes, the moral effect 
on the boys is admittedly bad, in that the life of the 
hobo appears so alluring that even boys who recog- 
nize some of the evik and dangers of it feel its at- 
traction. 

Besides this moral danger, the danger to life and 
limb from the trains is great. The boys say that 
children under 12 or 13 years of age are not supposed 
to be on the beach unless accompanied by parents, but 
they add that the policemen are unable to keep them 
away. They admit that several have been killed 
crossing the tracks or attempting to jump trains. 

On one day, August 13, these two accidents were 
reported in the daily press: 

Mrs. Antoinette Latos, aged 33, 1033 East 69th Street, 
gave her life yesterday afternoon to save the life of her small 
son. . . . The boy's leg was broken and he suffered 
bruises, but he will Uve. Mrs. Latos with her four children 
was returning about five o'clock from an afternoon's outing 
in Gordon Park. As the family crossed the tracks at East 
70th Street, a few blocks from their home, Walter, youngest of 
the children, ran ahead of his mother. A speeding passenger 
train bore down upon the child. The mother dashed forward 
to snatch him from the path of the engine. The train struck 
both mother and child, and hurled them to the side of the 
righlK)f-way. Mrs. Latos was killed instantly. 

Nine-year-old Frank Pimat, 9518 Madison Avenue, was 
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injured, probably fatally, in another railroad accident. He 
fell from freight can on the Nickel Plate railroad near the 
West 96th Street croenng and rolled under the wheels. Both 
legs were crushed and later amputated at St. John's Hospital. 

These facts are important to a city that intends 
to protect children against physical and moral danger 
while they play. The whole lake shore from 9th 
Street to Gordon Park, with its gullies, bits of beach, 
filled-in acres, occasional piers, and long trains of 
freight cars and coal-littered tracks, are a perpetual 
lure and challenge to the boys who live in close 
quarters on the landward side of the tracks. 

The next few cases, to return now to the stories 
of individual delinquents, are those of girls who live 
in the same central business district. The story of 
the first of these girk, No. 11, is an illustration of 
the dangers of a railroad freight yard as a place for 
young girk to spend spare time in. The home of this 
delinquent was on the other side of the central dis- 
trict, next to the tracks that follow the river. She 
was an eleven-year-old Austrian girl. Her offense 
was a sexual one, in which she was more a victim 
than a partner. She said that she could not attend 
the settlement classes because they came on wash- 
day and she had to help at home. She never drew 
books from the library, never used playgrounds, and 
did not know what a park looked like. She was in 
the 5-A grade. Her written statement of her games 
shows what a child she was: 

When I played house we gave each one a name Anna or 
Mary and played aunts or cousins we would go to the store 
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and buy a loaf of bread and then we would take about three 
pieces and make a party and then we would put the rest in the 
cupboard and when we would all be finished we would take the 
dolls and go to sleep with them. 

The field worker says: 

The children in this neighborhood play in the gully 
beside the tracks and many of them gather coal from 
the tracks. It was there that they met the railway 
detective and switchman and it was in the shed, 
a temporary shelter-house, that the offenses were 
committed. These men gave the girls — six of them 
-H5andy, gum, roller-skates, money, flower-trinmied 
hats, dresses, and shoes, and allowed them to take 
coal at any time. This had been going on for more 
than a year. The children told their parents that 
they told these men that they were poor and could 
not buy coal, so they gave them the coal and also 
the clothing. The delinquent was not allowed to 
use the skates at home because her mother was 
afraid that she would get hurt. At school the teacher 
took them away because the child came late to 
school. 

I asked the delinquent whether she had ever 
picked wild flowers. She said ''no," but she had seen 
some flowers in a downtown window the day she 
had been caught; the probation officer told her 
they were tulips. To my question, "How often do 
you go to the woods?" she replied: 

"I don't know what a woods is." 

When I tried to picture it to her she said, "It 
must be like green grass, that grows along the fence 
in the gully. . . . Birds? Oh yes, some spar- 
rows. Bluebirds? I don't know them." 

No. 13 was a fifteen-year-old colored girl who had 

heavy home duties while the mother was at work. 
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She was obliged to care for children and home. The 
children spent most of their spare time in the street. 
This girl fell in with others who went frequently to 
one of the amusement parks, and she went with 
them after putting the children to bed. The mother 
made the complaint that the girl was out nights, 
and she was eventually placed in a home for colored 
girk. 

No. 14 was a Sicilian boy of nine and a half years 
who was reported by a librarian. He found $10.00 
under his mother's bed and spent $4.50 before she 
caught him. He gave a nickel to a bigger boy, who 
''took" an additional 65 cents. He bought mittens 
for several other friends and ''treated" them, went 
into the library to pay a fine of 30 cents, and ran out 
again when asked where he had got his money. He 
was in the 4-B grade and says that his teacher was 
"mean." He plays ball on the Hiram House play- 
ground and plays marbles "for keeps" — "some- 
times I have good luck and sometimes I don't." 
He spins tops, rolls hoops, draws horses on the side- 
walk, plays at war — ^he and his playmates "make 
guns out of sticks, take hold of ourselves and knock 
ourselves down." The father spends his time "mak- 
ing on a cellar" and the mother in her spare time 
"rits down with the children if they cry, and says, 
'AU-a time wash, all-a time clean, all-a time dirty.'" 

The boy goes to church on Palm Sunday and to 

the movies about " five times a year. . . . Can't 

get very much money — ^keep on saving my pennies 

in my pocket to go on Sunday." 
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No. 15 was a thirteen-year-old girl of Austro- 
Hungarian parentage, with one older and three 
younger brothers. The father was a laborer; the family 
of seven lived in four good, clean rooms and had a 
family income of $19.50 a week. The girl was in the 
sixth grade, liked school, but seldom played with 
girls, as ''they laughed at her old-fashioned clothes.'^ 
She played with boys instead. Her offense was 
playing truant from school and, with a girl com- 
panion, visiting a department store, where she stole 
a skirt and shirt-waist. She had stolen other trinkets 
at another time. She knew nothing of libraries or 
supervised playgrounds, but she used to go to Gordon 
Park. At home she would read fairy stories aloud 
to her father on Sunday, and teach him to write 
his name. 

The mother said that the children ''lived'' on 
the tracks and down near the lake front — ^that it 
was impossible to keep them away. She seemed to 
realise the daughter's offense and said that she 
thought she could keep her from stealing again. 
The girl's own explanation of her stealing was that 
the other girk had clothes, bracelets, rings, and 
br%ht hair-ribbons, and she wanted them too. 

Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 were truant 
girls from the central district. They ranged in age 
from 14 to 16 years, and in school grade from fourth 
to eighth. The parents of these girls were all foreign- 
bom, and sanctioned the truancy in order that the 
girk might work at home or for wages. 

No. 23 was a twelve-year-old colored boy who had 
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practically no spare time except that which he 
'' sneaked." He was arrested for stealing chickens 
and fish from a market to which he had been sent 
to buy. No. 24 was taken into court by his mother 
for staying out nights; No. 25 was arrested for 
knocking a ball through a window; Nos. 26 and 27 
were truants, and Nos. 28, 29, 30, and 31 committed 
library offenses. 

Several other cases, whose histories repeat those 
of the boys already described, belong to this district: 
No. 3, cited for tampering with a freight-car seal; 
No. 6, implicated in ^'junking" and a necktie steal; 
No. 12, a girl who was in the streets at night wit^ 
boys, while her parents supposed her to be at the 
home of a chum. 

Although twenty-four-hour schedules for a school 

day and for the Saturday and the Sunday preceding 

the offense were secured for each delinquent, they 

cannot all be given here. Three have been selected: 

those of (1) No. 10, as typical of the time disposition 

of the boys who spent most of their time on the 

lake shore and the tracks; (2) No. 6, as representing 

that of the boys who spent much time in the streets; 

and (3) No. 18, a characteristic schedule for the girk 

who were truant because their parents wanted them 

to work (see table, p. 44). While no one schedule can 

be truly typical of all, those given are not unusual. It 

is evident that the schedules of the boys show much 

undirected and misdirected use of time which those 

who frame an adequate recreation program must 

consider. The diagram (p. 43) showing the allotment 
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TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR SCHEDULES FOR A SCHOOL 
DAY. A SATURDAY, AND A SUNDAY REPRE- 
SENTING THREE SELECTED CASES— NO. 10, 

NO. 6, AND NO. 18 
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OCCITFATIONB 


TiMB AFPOBnONMBMT 


Scho<dDay 


Saturday 


Sunday 


No. 10 


Sl66p 

Drew, wMh, etc. 
Meftb 
ChorM 
School 

Sellinc pi^wra 
Oturdi 

Lftke front, dump, movies, 
■treet oomera 

Total 


Hrs. 
9 

a • 

2 
3 
5 
1 

• • 

1 
24 


Min. 
15 
45 
30 

• • 

30 
30 

• • 

30 


Hrs. 
8 

• • 

2 
3 

> • 

• • 

• • 

10 
24 


Min. 

> • 

30 
30 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


Hrs. 
10 

• • 

2 

• • 
> • 

• • 

1 
10 


Min. 
80 

• • 

• • 

• • 

30 

• • 








24 




No. 6 


Sleep 

Drew, wuh, etc. 

Meals 

Home pUy and study 

School 

Selling pi4>ers 

Street comers and movies 

Choree 

Work for grocer 

Settlement playground 

Oiuroh 

Parks to see ball games 

Total 


8 

• • 

1 
2 
5 

4 
2 

• • 

• • 

• • 


3 
3 

3 
3 

• 
• 
• 
• 


• 




• 





8 
2 

• • 

• • 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

• • 

• • 


• • 

30 
30 

• • 

80 

• • 

• • 

80 

• • 

• • 


9 
2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4 

• • 

• • 

2 
2 

4 

24 


• • 

80 
30 




24 




21 
10 

• • 

1 

9 
8 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 






No. 18 


Sleep 

Dress, wash, etc. 
Meals 

Care of children and house- 
hold duties 
Marketing with mother 
Church 

Movies 

Movies with family 

Total 
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df No. id's time among his various activities for the 
respective three days illustrates a type case which, 
comparatively considered with respect to amount of 
undirected spare time, must be called moderate. 
Other cases which in a general analysis would be 
called typical would show a much larger spare-time 
sector, especially for the school day. The schedule 
of the girl is like that of many other girls who have 
too little time for recreation. 



B. Some Bots and Gibls fbom thb Deunquenct 
Centers of the West Side 

If the reader will look at the maps following p. 12, 
he will see, especially in the 1916-17 map, that the 
two darkest sections on the West Side are not very 
far from the river to the southwest of the Public 
Square. One of these sections has its center about 
where Lorain Avenue and West 25th Street inter- 
sect, the river forming its northern and eastern 
boimdary. The other lies between West 14th Street 
and the river. As one goes over the Central Viaduct 
from the Public Square he may see from the car win- 
dow on his right the deep gully with its many rail- 
road lines skirting the rim of one of these sections, 
long rows of little houses pushing clear out to the 
edge. To his left, he will see the river, the long lines 
of freight cars, and the garbage-covered slopes of the 
opposite side of the same gully. 
Not far over the viaduct is a city lot occasionally 

used in summer for a tented carnival. These cami- 
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vals are spoken of by all the children as affording the 
most fun they ever have. At one of them a sister of 
one of the delinquents met the man whom she is to 
marry. Both are good types. A second girl, one of 
the delinquents, met there the man with whom she 
later went to Detroit, where the couple lived as man 
and wife, although they were not married. The girl 
was afterward found in a house of ill repute. A third 
girl, 16 years old, who now has a two-year-old ille- 
gitimate child, says that her first offense was com- 
mitted at a carnival — '4t was in the air, the music, 
the lights and people." 

At West 14th Street, some blocks south of the 
viaduct and the carnival grounds, there is a small 
park. It is a good place for small children, and large 
enough for a limited amount of baseball and other 
games. It is, however, not nearly adequate for the 
needs of the children of the district. As some of the 
individuals and groups of delinquents who live in and 
near these two dense West Side centers of juvenile 
delinquency are described, the reader should re- 
member that for them, in addition to the attractions 
and distractions of congested city houses and streets, 
there is also present the lure of ever-accessible diunps, 
gullies, and railroads. 

No. 32 was an eleven-year-old boy of Polish par- 
entage with one older sister and two sisters and a 
brother younger than himself. The family df seven 
lived in four rooms and had a weekly income of 
$12.00. The boy was in the third grade at 10 years 

of age, and was sent to the Boys' School, the Cleve- 
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land ungraded school for unruly boys. He knew 
nothing of social centers and settlements, and did not 
use the library. On school days he spent seven hours, 
on Sundays eight, and on Saturdays twelve and a 
half hoiu^, on the street comers, at the movies, in 
the gullies, on the tracks, and at the lake. No. 32 
and No. 33, on a Sunday afternoon, stole copper 
wire from the Erie railroad, 'Ho get money to go to 
shows and buy things." No. 33 was a thirteen-year- 
old Austrian-German boy with an older brother 
and three brothers and a sister yoimg^r than him- 
self. With two lodgers, the family of 10 lived in five 
rooms and had a total income of $26.00 a week. He 
was in the sixth grade, but did not like school, and 
had been ''promoted often because he was so big." 
His spare-time activities were like those of No. 32, 
except that he went once a week to the Y.M.C.A., at 
a special rate of 10 cents. He is now a teamster and 
''holding down a man's job." 

The field worker's account of the habitual activi- 
ties of Nos. 32 and 33, based upon the statements of 
No. 32, who was visited at Lancaster, and also upon 
the testimony of persons in the locality, is as follows: 

They played together, planned gully parties to- 
gether, were on the streets together, and from time to 
time pulled off stealing expeditions together. The 
alley had become too small for the play of boys of 
their ages and so they went down to the gully. Here 
tiiey met other boys and had good times. The vege- 
tables and meat they stole from shops tasted very 
good cooked over a fire. Here they would sit and 
talk and plan. Neither liked to go to school, and 
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both often played truant. They picked up junk and 
even ''swiped it from the cars to sell." They also 
''bummed". nights and twice ran off to Akron on a 
fre^t. The first time they were caught before they 
got there; the second time they spent two weeks 
away from home. They reached Akron and were 
cau^t by the police, but escaped, and decided to 
walk back rather than to bum on freights, fearing 
that they would be caught again. They slept in 
bams, getting food wherever they could steal or beg 
it. This trip was "the best time" No. 32 ever had. 
Once they went down to the lake where men were 
excavating, stole a quantity of gunpowder, brought 
it home, loaded up an old gaspipe, and touched it 
off. It made such a noise thistt two policemen came 
running and the boys all scattered. 

"We seldom paid to get into a picture show," No. 
32 explained. "We would either rush to the doors in 
a crowd and scatter into the theater so that they 
could not pick us out, or else we would slip through 
under a screen into the basement and up a stair- 
way." 

They made foray trips to a five-and-ten-cent 
store, where they stole knives, pipes, and collars. 

"I smoke and chew when I am at home. Down 
here a feller can't get it," the boy said. About all 
the work he ever had to do at home was chopping 
up some boxes, cleaning up the bam, and getting 
coal. This coal his mother thought he picked off the 
track, but he said that that took too long — "I just 
climbed up on the car and swiped it." 

His gang used to go to Brookside Park, a South 
Side city park, and to Rocky River, frequently 
stealing rides by hanging on the rear c^ cars. One 
time, he said, they "swii^" a horse and wagon and 
went by that means. When he was smaller, he said, 
he liked to swim in the Cuyahoga River, but since 
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then he has found that it is much dirtier than the 
lake, and so he has gone to the lake instead. He 
used to go to church on feast days, but did not like 
to be dressed up. His activities were similar to those 
of a number of boys in the community in which he 
lived. 

Another bunch of boys from the same district 
who have not so far been arrested are thus described 
by the field worker: 

These boys used the gully and railroad tracks for 
play. There are many rain-washed embankments 
which afford places in which to play and to hide. 
Their meeting-place proper is directly under the 
bridge, behind one of the abutments. They go to 
the dumps to get whatever they want and then re- 
turn to their rendezvous to sort over their collec- 
tions. One day two boys, truants from school, were 
found there hammering the porcelain out of old can 
lids and making plans to sell the metal. On being 
asked why they were not at school, both replied that 
they "didn't have any fun at school." At another 
time about a dozen boys were riding cars that were 
being switched on the tracks, jumping on and off with 
the skill of old railroaders; another deiy, two derelicts 
were found entertaining four boys with tales of their 
travels. A railroad man said that he saw boys on the 
tracks at all times of the day. 

Nos. 32, 33, and 34 became delinquent in this gully 
and in playing about the railroad tracks and via- 
ducts; the latter was really a neglected child who 
was cited for truancy, but, young as he was, he was 
''in with" Nos. 32 and 33, and familiar with all 

phases of the gully and railroad-track life. 
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No. 35 was a thirteen-year-old Polish boy who had 
three older sisters, two of them married, and three 
brothers and two sisters who were yoimger than he. 
The family of nine lived in four clean rooms and had 
a weekly income of $23.00. The father was a molder. 
With No. 36, on a Saturday at 7 a.m., the boy broke 
into a box car in which they had learned there were 
dynamite caps; they wanted to explode some. Pre- 
vious to this offense the court record shows five other 
citations, two for stealing, two for burglary, and one 
for being out nights. The field worker's description 
of the boy's home, and the latter's own story as 
he told it at Lancaster when he was visited, give 
vivid illustration of the relation between the de- 
linquencies and the spare time of boys in the Tre- 
mont district: 

The home was visited at about 4 p.m. on a Mon- 
day. Seventeen-year-old Anna answered the door. 
On a pillow on the kitchen table lay a three-months' 
old baby. She was ** minding" him. She confided to 
me that she was to be married soon. Her mother 
was visiting a niece who was ill. The children came 
in from school while I was there and twelve-year-old 
Julia brought several of her school friends home with 
her to play. Anna at once gave the baby over to 
Julia, who seemed to add her quite as a matter of 
course to her play group. Thirteen-year-old Samuel 
came in from the dumps and freight cars. I left the 
house at 5 p.m. and returned at 6:30. Mother and 
children were then all at home and there was a great 
deal of confusion in the kitchen, where we aU were. 
The "parlor" door was closed. When the mother 
went into it to get the delinquent's letters, the room 
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looked dark and unattractive — green carpet, a 
center table with a crochet cover on it, a few stiff 
chairs. 

Several times during our visit the father called to 
the younger children to be quiet. He works 12 hours 
a day in a foundry, and comes home so tired that 
"the noise hurts his head." 

The mother is "sickly." For years she has strug- 
gled to care for the children, and she has no help 
other than what Uttle assistance Anna and JuUa 
can give. There are 10 children. 

The father said that he was too tired at night 
to watch his boys. He knew that they bmnmed 
around, but what else could they do? When I asked 
him what his plan would be to keep the boys from 
the dump, he said, in his broken English, "I'd have 
them practice something — ^machines, arithmetic, 
boats, government, state. I'd just let them practice, 
you know — ^find out that they couldn't make things 
or run a government or a city — ^then they would want 
to go to school to learn how. I'd give them something 
to practice — something hard, so it would bother 
their heads." 

The father insisted that the delinquent was not 
a bad boy — ^that it was just because he had nothing 
else to do. The mother cried, saying she wanted to 
see Frank, but was not well enough to make the trip 
to Lancaster. She had paid an attorney $10.00 to 
try to have him released. 

The family have lived in this neighborhood for 
18 years. 

The visitor went to see this delinquent at the 

Boys' Industrial School. The lad is large and well 

built, has good color and a fine pair of eyes. He was 

told about this study and asked to give all the help 
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he could. He listened attentively, and the only ques- 
tion he asked was as to how the boys we had lined 
up had been chosen. He knew that some of them 
were very much younger than himself, and that some 
of their offenses were greater, and others slighter, 
than his own. He told the following story: 

He had never been a truant from school. Instead, 
he disliked missing school when it was necessary for 
him to do so. He liked his teachers, and especially 
liked the library; he drew a book almost every other 
day. When the Tremont School gym was opened he 
attended every session; he liked basket-ball and 
wrestling best. In summer he spent part of his time 
on the tracks. Near by was an opportunity to swim 
in the canal; the freights afforded food, clothing, 
and brass and copper to sell. Boys in this neighbor- 
hood always played craps, and this lad said that some 
days they played all day long. 

Sometimes they took turns shooting at car win- 
dows from a given distance, or at the arc lights. 
On winter afternoons and evenings they sometimes 
came downtown to a movie or to a burlesque theater; 
they often repeated the smutty stories they heard 
there as they loafed on the flats. 

Before his arrest in 1916, the boy had discovered 
some brass fire-extinguishers on a freight. Night after 
night he went to the car, rolled one off, hid it, and re- 
turned later with a purchaser. He was arrested and 
sent to the Detention Home for this; he ran away, 
but was found roaming the streets at night. One 

month later he broke into the car containing the 
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dsmamite caps; this time he was sent to the Boys' 
Industrial School. 

No. 36, companion of No. 35, and sent to the Fann 
School at Hudson for the same offense that sent No. 
35 to Lancaster, was a thirteen-year-old Austrian- 
Polish boy. His mother said that she was having a 
hard time keeping a younger brother in the house; 
at every chance he had he would run off with the 
boys. Several months ago she had taken him with 
her to visit his delinquent friend at the City Farm 
School. He had begged her ever since to be allowed 
to go to the farm school for the summer vacation. 

When the visitor asked him what he wanted to do 
there, he said, ''Plant." A home garden was sug- 
gested, but he said, "She'd holler." 

"She" referred to the landlady. "She" wouldn't 
allow anyone to dig up the grass — "she" wouldn't 
allow anyone on the grass but her chickens. 

No. 37 was a ten-year-old Austrian-Slavic boy 
with a twice-widowed mother, two younger brothers, 
and a younger sister. The mother worked in a res- 
taurant and the family of five lived in one room in a 
poor, rickety house; they had a weekly income of 
$7.00. The boy was in the 2-A grade at school, and 
the gully where he spent from six to 10 hours a day 
proved a stronger lure. What recreation meant in 
his life, his story shows: 

The mother left for her work in a restaurant at 

six o'clock in the morning and returned at three in 

the afternoon. Two of the children were too small 

to go to school, and this boy was forced to take care 
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of them. Sometimes, however, he went to school, 
leaving the two children alone at home, after he had 
put out a small lunch for them. The people at school 
knew of the family condition because it had been re- 
ported by the Associated Charities, and they thought 
that the boy told straight stories when he said that 
he had been at home taking care of the children, 
until one day he was caught down in the gully when 
he should have been at school or at home, and it 
was found that he had been playing truant quite 
often. When asked why he played truant, he said, 
''I just got tired of goin' to school and sittin' there, 
and playin' with kids all the time, takin' care of 'em 
and cleanin' the floor. I decided I would go out and 
have some fun." 

He also sold papers on the Public Square before 
he was sent to the Hudson Farm. Sometimes he cut 
school in the afternoon, in order to start selling at 
one o'clock, before the regular boys who occupied 
these comers at 3:30 should come from school to 
drive him away. Then he 43old between comers. He 
says that he made as much as 89 cents in a day, and 
now he is teaching the brother next oldest to him to 
sell. 

The school at the Hudson Farm interested him 
much. "Why," he said, "they gave me a packet of 
seeds and I planted a little garden, and then had to 
come away and leave it!" 

No. 38 was a seventeen-year-old girl of German 

parentage; her father was dead, and she had three 

older brothers and two younger sisters. The mother 
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worked out five days a week, and the family lived 
in four clean, bare rooms, on a weekly income of 
$16.00. The girl had stopped school when she was 
14 years old, and gone to work in a department store 
as a check girl, earning $3.50 a week. Her record 
shows a gradual increase, and the welfare depart- 
ment's record reads, ''good timber." She was dis- 
missed fron^ service the following year because of 
the child labor law. After having remained away 
one year, during which time she was employed as a 
housemaid, she returned to her former work in the 
department store. She was dismissed after three 
months' work because her deportment was bad and 
she was saucy to the customers. 

After this second store experience she did house- 
work, working out one half of each day and for the 
other half staying at home. One summer evening 
she went with a girl neighbor to a circus on the carni- 
val grounds, met a man there, and for three months 
''kept company" with him. They became engaged. 
He was a railroad man and one evening missed his 
call and was laid off for 30 days. He drew his pay 
and told the girl that he was going to another city 
to visit an aunt. She asked him to take her with him, 
and they Uved together as man and wife while away. 
Some time after her return to Cleveland and after 
a "lover's quarrel" she met another man and later 
went to his apartment. This was the offense for 
which she was brought into court and sent to the 
Girls' Industrial School at Delaware. After she was 

returned from Delaware, she broke her parole by 
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going to another city, and upon her return to Cleve- 
land did not go to her home to live, for fear that she 
would be returned to Delaware. The man with whom 
she had first lived had married another girl while 
the delinquent was in Delaware. At a pubUc dance 
she met a third man and became engaged to him. He 
knew her history, but loved her, and took her to his 
home, and both families consented to the marriage. 
But before the marriage could take place the girl 
was detected by officers and sent back to Delaware. 
Her lover is still loyal and awaits her release. 

It is significant that this girl made all of these ac- 
quaintances in connection with efforts at recreation 
during her spare time. Two of them were made at 
public dances. 

No. 39 was a sixteen-year-old girl of German par- 
entage, with two brothers and a sister, all older. 
The family of six lived in six rooms in a home which 
they owned, and had an income of $32.50 a week. 
The girl left school at 14, when she was in the seventh 
grade. Previous to her offense in 1916, for as long 
a time as she can remember, she spent from nine to 
10 hours a day upon the street comers, in parks, and 
walking in the country with girl friends, often meet- 
ing boys and men. Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
and evenings were usually spent in parks. The of- 
fense for which she was brought into court was com- 
mitted with boys of the neighborhood in the school 
yard near her home, at nine o'clock at night. 

She has been immoral since she was seven years 

of age; she ^ys that she is certain that all the girls 
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in the neighborhood discussed these things, and in 
many cases immorality followed. Her first offense 
was committed at a neighborhood carnival; she 
cannot tell how often since that time she has had 
immoral relations with different boys and men. She 
has taken books from the public library, among them 
Tennyson, and What a Girl Ought to Know to Be in 
Society, Her mother has never taught her and her 
sister anything about sex. 

She says that she was never given any home duties 
and was allowed to remain away from school and 
never questioned as to her whereabouts. The teach- 
ers of the school, which is about a block away from 
her home, never found out that the girl was delin- 
quent. She is now married, but plans, before she 
really settles down, to set out to see the world, 
traveling from town to town and working her way 
as she goes. It would be difficult to imagine a young 
girl's life which would show greater emptiness and 
need of guidance in the use of spare time. 

Of the five remaining delinquents in this West 
Side group, one, No. 40, was a truant girl whose 
offense was due to a misunderstanding of the school 
law on the part of her foreign-bom parents. The 
others were boys: of these. No. 41 was cited for 
breaking into a car and stealing watermelons; No. 
42 had stolen shoes and brass while pla3dng around 
cars in the freight yard; No. 43 had assaulted a boy 
and taken his watch; No. 44 was a habitual truant. 

For nine of the 10 boys coming from the two 

densest centers of juvenile delinquency on the West 
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Side, it may truthfully be said that some of their de- 
linquencies were definitely associated with their 
spare-time activities in the gullies where the rail- 
roads are. And these nine boys all came into the 
list f rmn the consecutive cases of the February, May, 
July, and October dockets of the Juvenile Court. 

Of the three girls from these two districts, one be- 
came an absentee from school in order to work. The 
immoralities of the other two were definitely related 
to the spare-time problem. 



C. NiNB "Fabthbb-out" West Sms Dblinqubnts 

Nos. 45, 46, 47, and 48 were four boys living farther 
west, near West 73d Street. These boys all had 
parents of American birth, and the incomes of their 
families ranged from $44.00 to 169.00 a week. 

The habitual uses these four boys made of spare 
time before their offenses show from seven to 12 
hours a day spent on the street comers, at the movies, 
in railroad yards, in parks, on the lake front, etc. 
They were all in the streets together on a week-day 
night when they stole an auto for a ''joy ride" and 
were overtaken by a police car. 

Nos. 45 and 47 have always lived in this neighbor- 
hood and are the surviving members of an older 
gang. Nos. 46 and 48 moved into the neighborhood 
and surrendered to the influence of the other two. 
The history of their spare-time activities as they re- 
counted it is as follows: 

One of their favorite swimming-places was & 
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railroad water tank. They cut a hole in the roof so 
that they could dive, and when engines came for 
water they placed a board over the hole to stop the 
water. When the engine crew started to climb up to 
investigate, the boys released the water and laughed 
to hear the men "cuss." Once or twice they were 
there and helped when the tank was cleaned. "This 
got us in good/' they said. 

Their swimming was not confined to the tank, 
for they told how policemen broke up their parties 
at the lake and in the creek because they refused to 
wear trunks. In the winter they coasted, until a 
car line was built on West 73d Street, spoiling the 
Denison Avenue hill for their sport. 

Shooting craps and "roughing" people furnished 
them excitement until the autoHstealing craze at- 
tacked them. "At first," they said, "all you had to 
do to get any girl you wanted was to get a car and 
motion to her. But within the last year the girls are 
too cute — ^they won't fall for a Ford car. We all 
go to Edgewater Park to dance. The girls there are 
a game bunch. We dance with all the pjretty ones 
until we are tired and then pick out a homely one, 
and after dancing one dance take her out under a 
tree. Nobody will dance with an ugly one unless 
she offers him some inducement." 

Puritas Springs, a pleasure resort west of the city, 

is their favorite place for Saturday nights, for they 

have Sunday morning to sleep in if they get home 

late. When they were smaller. No. 47, as leader of 

the "Snipers," led his gang against the boys on the 
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other side of the tracks, known as the "Cubres." 
At the time of the investigation he was in trouble 
with the federal government for interfering with 
interstate commerce by stealing automobile tires. 
He says that he did this ''to have a little adventure." 
Nos. 46 and 48 often use the same expression in ex- 
plaining their offenses. They do it for ''adventure '^ 
— ^they are "just aching for adventure." 

The principal of the school in this district has had 
trouble with these boys for 10 years, and even yet 
they try to use the school playground tor their 
gambling-center. If the movies in the neighborhood 
put on a "tame" show, they hoot and jeer those 
who attend it. 

No. 49 was another West Side boy, not associated 
with any of those already described but living much 
farther west and nearer the lake. He was 16 years 
old, had reached the seventh grade in school, and 
did not like it. For more than a year preceding his 
last offense, which consisted in getting drunk down- 
town and then burglarizing a clothing store, out on 
the West Side, to the extent of $125, he spent from 
six and a half to 13 hours a day on the street comers, 
at the movies, in the candy store, and in Edgewater 
Park. His recorded offenses date back to 1912, when 
he was cited for roaming the streets at night with his 
gang when kicked out of candy stores. In February, 
1913, he stole a bicycle and in November, 1913, brass 
and clothing. 

He himself says that his habits had been the same 

for two or three years back, except that previously 
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he had been ''more regular in school, never looked 
at a girl, had a more perfect gang, but never did any- 
thing bad." Of his offenses he says further, "Gee, 
they did not get me on the best ones!" 

Nos. 50 and 51 lived in the vicinity of the Lorain 
Avenue car bams. Both had homes that had not been 
what homes should be. No. 50 was 12 years old and 
had two brothers and a sister who were older than he, 
and three brothers and a sister who were younger. 
The family of 10 lived in seven slovenly rooms in a 
good nei^borhood, and had a weekly income of 
$57.00. Both parents drank, sometimes to excess. 
The brother next older, now at work in a foundry, 
and two brothers next younger, now at Hudson, 
have been in court, one for truancy and the others 
for stealing. 

This delinquent was a habitual truant and had 
committed many other offenses. His schedule shows 
from six to 13 hours a day spent in selling papers, 
at the movies, at the car bams, and in gullies. He 
says that his oldest brother was "his only anchor." 
Descriptions of the boy's home, of the wholesome 
personality of his brother, of the boy's gang, of their 
hang-out, and of some of their spare-time activities, 
follow: 

When the home was visited at about 2:30 p.m. on 
a school day, two children, one five years old and one 
seven, were playing with some old tin cans in a shanty 
at the rear of the lot. Both were very dirty. The 
seven-year-old said that his mother was in the hos- 
pital and his sister downtown; that he thought she 
would be home in about an hour. 
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I returned in an hour to find the shanty and the 
fences adjoimng burned to the ground, the twenty- 
three-year-old sister in the kitchen, and the seven- 
year-old boy crouched down naked in a comer of the 
room. He had just been whipped, perhaps for having 
set fire to the shed. Some one had telephoned the 
sister about the fire and she had rushed home from 
the laundry where she worked. 

The father has always been a day laborer. He 
drinks, but not to excess. The mother has always 
been shiftless and of late had been drinking so much 
that on the dau^ter's complaint she had been sent 
to the Correction Farm. 

The daughter said that she herself was all tired 
out from the combined duties of keeping house and 
"holding down her job." While the visitor was there 
the girl prepared and served supper for the sixteen- 
year-old brother, who left home at five o'clock to go 
on the night shift in the foundry. He carried a lunch 
of store cookies, bananas, and meat sandwiches, 
which his sister had just put up. She was also pre- 
paring supper for the oldest brother, who came in at 
5 :30. The father came in at 6 :30. Individual prep- 
arations had to be made for each meal; between 
times she washed the five-year-old sister at the kit- 
chen sink and put a fresh frock on over the child's 
soiled undergarments. The little girl had a sore on 
her head; a playmate had struck her with a stone, 
the sore had become infected, and she had to be 
taken to the doctor in the evening to have it dressed. 

During the various processes the sister commented 
on the high cost of Uving; she said that she had 
cooked 45 cents' worth of potatoes for supper, meat 
cost $1.00; tomorrow evening it would be ham and it 
would cost $1.50; they couldn't have butter because 
it was 50 cents a poimd, and as for bread, it was 15 
cents a loaf. At this point the postman brought a 
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letter. It was from the superintendent of the Boys' 
Farm School. The superintendent wrote that one of 
the brothers there had fallen and broken his arm and 
been sent to the City Hospital. 

The oldest brother is 24 years old, has worked for 
10 years, and is now a foimdry foreman. He had 
nothing of the rough, unkempt appearance of the 
sixteen-year-old boy, nor of the careless, shiftless 
attitude of his sister. He has always lived at home 
and has helped to support the family. 

After the visit to the home, the hang-out of Nos. 
50 and 51 was visited. The gang called themselves 
the "car-bam toughs" and some of them were found 
back of the saloon and at the side of the car bams. 
A newsie, smoking a cigarette, sat on a bench along- 
side a shanty, his pile of papers beside him. A half- 
dozen boys were playing marbles; sometimes it was 
craps. Three or four of the boys were pla3dng with 
snakes they had found in the marsh at the edge of 
the town. They had not started to play ball as yet. 
There was a vacant lot near by which they were ac- 
customed to use for a diamond. On Sundays they 
went to the city parks to watch the city games. They 
had never had a real team of their own. 

The boys told how as newsies they were often up 
at four o'clock in the morning. They would stop at 
a house where milk was to be left, put a note into 
the empty bottle ordering an extra quart of milk or 
bottle of cream, and an hour later, after the milk- 
man had made his rounds, they would get the extra 
bottle. A startling denouement to boyish depreda- 
tions of this sort occurred the winter following the 
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period of this study. A housewife in another West 
Side neighborhood, to trap certain boys who had been 
committing milk-bottle thefts at her door, "fixed" 
the bottles on her stoop one morning with an arsenic 
rat poison; the boys in the neighborhood who be- 
came ill, she thought, would be revealed as the of- 
fenders. Her ruse resulted in the death of one boy, 
aged nine, the illness of three others, and for her- 
self, conviction of manslaughter, and commitment 
on an indeterminate sentence to a reformatory. The 
boys of this car-bam group also told how, when they 
learned that there was to be a party in the neighbor- 
hood, they would gather their forces and go out on a 
plundering tour, sometimes breaking into the kitchen 
to get the cream and cake they knew to be within. 

They went to the movies often, and told of their 
group plan to make a disturbance in the picture show- 
house. The 12 or 15 boys in the gang would file down 
the middle aisle, each one taking an end seat; they 
would all start pounding and calling, and, as there 
was only one usher and they had themselves so well 
distributed, it was impossible for him to keep order. 

One boy said that he had started to take mechani- 
cal drawing at night school, but found that, being 
away three nights a week, he could not keep up with 
the gang, so he had stood by the gang and let the 
classes go. These boys are a constant source of an- 
noyance to the library; here again they come in 
squads and distribute themselves over the reading- 
room. 

The car bams seem to be the center of attraction 
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in the neighborhood. At 6 p.m. the district took on 
the appearance of a circus evening in a small town. 
Groups of boys, from eight to 18 years of age, were 
coming in from all directions, and to the question, 
"Where are you going?" came the answer: 

"To the car bams." 

"What to do there?" 

"Play." 

When this delinquent himself was seen at Lan- 
caster he said that, in addition to his habitual truancy 
and other neighborhood offenses, he had stolen a 
Ford car, run away from the Detention Home, and 
for five months remained away from home, sleeping 
wherever he could find a place to lay his head — 
sometimes in parked autos or in wagons from de- 
livery bams. The night he was found he was sleep- 
ing back of a downtown five-and-ten-cent store, 
with a bundle of rags for a pill-^w and the ground for 
his bed. He had been selling papers for a living. 
He refused to give his name in court, but some one 
present recognized him, and he was tried and sent 
to the Boys' Industrial School. 

This boy is an attractive, appealing youngster. 
When the superintendent of the school was asked 
if he could tell something about this particular lad, 
out of his 1,200 boys, he said, "Oh, sure, we all know 
him. He is Irish through and through — ^the best- 
hearted, most fun-loving lad on the place. He will 
do anything for anybody, does his work well, hates 
school, and loves the open." 

He looked the type. Red-haired, with laughing 
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blue eyes, he hedged and was embarrassed when he 
talked about his many escapades, and said that when 
he went back home he'd show his oldest brother the 
stuff he was made of. 

What kind of a partnership proposition has the 
community to offer this brother, to help fill this de- 
linquent's future spare time with wholesome ac- 
tivity? How much help will the home give? Who is 
to look after the spare time of the two younger 
brothers when they *'get out"? Who is looking after 
the car-bam gang? 

No. 51, a member of this gang by adoption only, 
was cited for smoking and truancy. No. 52 was a 
fourteen-year-old boy of good family, in the eighth 
grade. His offense was tearing Indian pictures from 
Ubrary books to illustrate books of his own. No. 53 
was a sixteen-year-old boy reported by the librarian 
of the Lorain Branch. He is of mixed American and 
German parentage, and has a married brother and 
a married sister older than himself, and two younger 
sisters. They have a comfortable home. The state- 
ment of the librarian is an illuminating commentary 
on the delinquencies and recreation habits, not alone 
of this boy, but also of other boys of the neighbor- 
hood, which is not far from the car bams. The dis- 
trict has been described above in connection with the 
story of No. 47. 

No. 53 has been very troublesome in the library. 

He seldom reads, throws spitballs whenever he thinks 

he will escape detection, and concocts mischief of all 

kinds. He has been forbidden the use of the library 
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for weeks and months at a time. At school they 
tell a similar story, but investigation reveals a good 
home side. He does not like school, but his father 
insists that he must finish the eighth grade. He 
likes to work with his hands, and excels in athletics. 
Like many other boys in the neighborhood, he 
would be kept out of lots of mischief if only there 
were some place where they could work off their 
energies in the winter-time. They do not want to 
read, but do want to play some active game. In 
the summer these boys seldom appear in the li- 
brary, and most of them can be foimd at Edge- 
water Park or other places of amusement. The sum- 
mer amusements seem to be amply provided for; 
but, with the exception of the Denison Avenue 
Congregational Church, which, by means of its gym- 
nasiimi, is doing an excellent work with boys, there 
seems to be no other free and wholesome amuse- 
ment place for the boys of this neighborhood in 
the winter-time. The library cannot care for the 
active ones — ^those who have no inclination toward 
reading — and the boys have complained many times 
that they have nowhere to go. The Y.M.C.A. is 
tod far away and too expensive for most of them, 
so far as fuU membership is concerned. A good 
gym in this district would do much toward building 
up stronger and soimder men. Petty thieving is 
rife; school buildings and the libraries have been en- 
tered several times, and the offenders when found 
out have invariably proved to. be young boys. All 
of these boys with whom I have talked would like 
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a place where they could play basket-ball in the 
winter. 



D. Delinquents of the Middle East Side 

The delinquents who live in the central business dis- 
trict as far east as about East 40th Street, and some 
who live still farther east upon the shore of Lake 
Erie, have abready been described as Nos. 1 to 31. 
There are others between East 40th and East 79th 
streets, in and adjacent to the east end of the region 
represented by the largest dark area in the center 
of the map. The delinquents now to be discussed are 
in the first instance street groups. Nos. 54, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 59, and 60 were all in the same gang. No. 56 
was not in the deal which brought them all into this 
study, but he was in a previous deal and so is in- 
cluded with them here. They were all bom in the 
United States, of German, Austrian, Irish, Swedish, 
and American parents. They varied in age from mne 
to 13 years, and in school grade from fourth to 
seventh. Some were Catholics and some Protestants. 
One had a step^mother, one lived with a widowed 
mother who had to work at least half a day a week, 
and the mother of a third had been deserted by her 
husband. The parents of the other four were in each 
case Uving together. In one of these four cases, how- 
ever, the mother was in ill health, and in two others 
she worked part of the time. The weekly family 
incomes ranged from $7.75 for three persons to 
$28.50 for five and $77.00 for six. All the boys but 



one had brothers or sisters, and all but three had 
both. Some of their homes were poor, but all were 
well kept. All the boys spent from two to eight hours 
of the school day on the street comers, or at the 
movies, or at bowling-alleys, and from six to 13 hours 
on Saturday, and from four to 11 hours on Sunday, 
in the same way. The particular offense which 
brought them into court together was "pulled off" 
on a Saturday at 1 :40 p.m. The six had been together 
in the streets in the forenoon and had noted the ab- 
sence of the proprietor of a candy and cigar store. 
They agreed to go home and get luncheon and after- 
ward to meet and get into the store over the transom. 
This plot was carried out, and cigars, candy, and 
gum to the value of $25.00 were taken and hidden in 
a shanty in the rear of the home of one of the boys. 
The next day the ''bunch" and nine other boys took 
the stolen goods and tramped six miles into the coun- 
try, enjo3dng the booty on the way. They came to 
an open field in which they found an old buggy with 
one shaft and some of the spokes of one wheel gone; 
this they rigged up and persuaded an automobile 
driver to allow them to "hitch," until the buggy 
went into the ditch beyond repair. They called the 
buggy their "jinrickshaw." 

At an earlier date, plans had been made by a gang 
of 11 boys in this neighborhood, including an older 
brother of one of this group, to travel aroimd the 
world. Every time the gang met, whether on street 
comers, at the movies, or over the woodpile in the 

yard, they discussed their plans. These plans were 
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talked of for more than a year and a half . All of the 
boys were savmg their money. The older brother 
had $27.00, a younger boy f2.09; the group as a 
whole had about $100. One August day the boys 
dressed themselves in their Sunday clothes, collected 
their funds, and started out. They bou^t tickets 
to Erie, Pa., and got off the train there. They wanted 
to inspect the coal mines in Erie and to travel from 
there south, where they hoped to see "the tropical 
fruit and waving grain." In the meantime one of the 
mothers had reported their disappearance to the police, 
and the boys were arrested and brought home. All 
of these boys were taken into court for this offense. 
In looking up the delinquents belonging to this 
study the field worker had these experiences: 

Two of the boy delinquents recently interviewed 
stopped me at the school gate as school was being 
disnussed. Would I come and see the puppy they 
had been telling me about, and did I mind cutting 
in back of the church? In true scout fashion and 
with a chivalry one occasionally hears about, the 
two boys trailed a beaten path through the snow to 

H Court, home, and the dog. In a shanty about 

9 X 9 ft. in size, at the rear of the yard, a group of 
boys had gathered, evidently attracted by the new 
neighborhood acquisition. The holes in the walls of 
the shanty had been stuffed with paper and rags 
and the walls covered with discarded "wild West" 
posters and Indian pictures. A small charcoal stove 
stood in one comer and a box in the center did ser- 
vice as a table. A bucket of water, hung on a nail 
in the wall, with the sign "Safety First" over it, 
was proudly pointed out as their fire-fighting ap- 
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paratus. The little well-fed black puppy, petted by 
each boy in turn, sniffed the cold and barked its 
welcome. 

The street in which this home stood was about 
three bloclgs in length, with a high board fence at 
one end and a house planted squarely facing it in 
the middle of the road at the other, making a cul-de- 
sac of the place. 

We have court records of processions of boys from 
this neighborhood. They come in relays, year after 
year: fiJst big brother, then middle-sized brother — 
runaways, boys charged with burglary and larceny, 
with teiasing peddlers, etc. The community says 
that the fault is in the home; the children should be 
kept there. But play ball in the yard? Never. The 
ball might break a window and the landlord would 
object. Houses are scarce and rents are high — one 
must not displease the landlord. And there is diffi- 
culty in keeping pets. Between errands and when^he 
was not helping his mother in her milk depot, one 
of these delinquent boys fed and cared for a pair of 
rabbits. He could not house them in the bam be- 
cause of an ordinance governing milk-dealers; so 
he used a small box which he Imed with hay and 
straw, hoping that it would be warm enough. He 
was very much interested in the food and habits of 
his pets; but one morning when he went to feed 
them, he found the four baby rabbits "frozen stiflf." 

Play in the house? Oh no, that violin must not 
be brought down from the top closet shelf and taken 
out of the case, because it would attract so many 
children to the home and that would disturb the man 
in the flat below. He works nights and sleeps day- 
times and he would complain to the landlord, and 
the landlord would object, and rents are hi^ and 
houses are scarce, and so the children must not 
come in. 
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Well, then there's the ''comer/' and so the boys, 
usually in gangs, loaf around the streets. They (tis- 
cover the candy store unwatched for the time being. 
Hiere are the candy and gum within, and a wide- 
open transom overhead. When it comes to the 
reckoning the boys are in for charges of burglary 
and larceny. 

The following account of the efforts of a mother 
to make her home a center for the spare-time ac- 
tivities of her own children and their friends relates 
to one of the above-named groups of boys. It is a 
courageous and intelligent effort, but the radius of 
the activities of the children, as they reach their teens, 
becomes too long for the mother alone to control. 

This home is given over to the children. Three 
of them came romping in from school and immedi- 
ately started to build with a ''meccano" in the mid- 
dle of the kitchen floor. One child brought in a stray 
puppy dog and fed and played with it. An old-fash- 
ioned graphophone was set playing. The house was 
disorderly but clean; clean laundry was heaped upon 
the dining-room table, the mother stating that every- 
thing nei^ed mending. She was interested in what 
the children were doing, and the home seemed, to be 
a gathering-place for all the youngsters in the neigh- 
borhood. Some 10 or 12 of them came in or called 
to or for the children during my hour's visit. The 
boys had bought the meccano and also a battery and 
motor with money they had earned selling Larkin's 
soap. In the summer they go to a near-by dimip to 
look for discarded batteries to sell. A baseball glove 
which they were just getting down for the season 
had been given to them by an uncle who was a 
policeman. The boys told about seeing a "Buffalo 
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Bill" picture show the evening before. The chil- 
dren of this home go to a Sunday school more than 
a mile away. They go there because of the Boy 
Scout activities connected with it and the oppor- 
tunity this affords for hikes into the country with the 
boys in the summer-time. There was a very evident 
appreciation, felt both by the children and by the 
parents, of the spare-time activities afforded by the 
church. . 

No. 61 was a twelve-year-old Hungarian boy living 
with foster-parents. He was in the sixth grade, liked 
school, had special musical talent, and read three 
books a week. He spent from five to nine hours a day 
on street comers and at the movies, and in summer at 
Gordon Park. The family occupied a clean three- 
room flat over a saloon owned by the foster-mother's 
uncle. The boy quite often went down to play in 
the rear of the saloon, and there discovered money 
kept in a table drawer. He took first a nickel, then 
a dime, until at last he took $5.00 at one time and 
was caught. The boys in the neighborhood all knew 
that he had the money and advised him just what 
to buy and where to keep his purchases. He kept 
his surplus funds in his shoe at first, but later put 
them in a cigar box and buried that in the yard. He 
bought two sleds for $1.00 each, one ''junior auto" 
for $5.00, one ''erecto" for $5.00, one field glass, "to 
sight aeroplanes," for $5.00, and one pair of Windsor 
ice skates for $1.00. Selections as to what they were 
to buy were made from advertisements and the 
things they bought were kept at the home of one of 

the older boys. 
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No. 62 was a sixteen-year-old girl of German par- 
entage, who was working as a housemaid when she 
and two girl companions went with two men to the 
apartment of one of the latter and spent the night 
there. An older brother who has been in trouble 
himself, but is now changed for the better and mar- 
ried, has taken her to live with him. There is a long 
history of dissipation, immorality, quarreling, and 
unpleasantness in the home of their parents. An 
older sister has an illegitimate child. 

During the interview with the girl, the field worker 
made mention of long walks she took along the lake 
front. At the door, as they parted, the girl said, in 
a very childish and pleading way, ''I wish I could 
go with you some day for a walk!" 

The brother insists that his sister will ''make 
good" if she is given a chance and has the right en- 
vironment. He does not seem to realize, however, 
her need for active recreation and companionship 
after her day at work, where she is seated all day long 
at a table, performing a purely mechanical and simple 
operation, and where silence is compulsory. There 
seems to be no one ''on the job" whose mind is sensi- 
tive to this girl's deepest spare-time needs. 

No. 63 was a sixteen-year-old American boy whose 
father was dead. His mother had him cited into 
court as "incorrigible," stating that "he roams the 
streets at nights, loafs around bowling-alleys, and 
cannot get up for work — Closes his job." Two years 
before he was unofficially taken into court by a 
policeman for "comer loafing." 
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Nos. 64 and 65 were sixteen-year-old boys of 
American parentage who had always had generous 
amounts of spending-money; they were cited into 
coiu*t for gambling with a punch-board in a candy 
store. No. 66 had broken into a store and stolen 
electric fixtures; No. 67 had violated the fireworks 
ordinance, and No. 68 was a truant girl who had been 
encouraged by her mother to stay away from school. 

The field worker says of a crowd *' coming on " in 
this locality : 

Around the comer of Euclid Avenue and East 55th 
Street live a group of boys who come from the homes 
of "little shoppe" owners, who usually live in the 
rear of their establishments. The boys have no room 
to stretch in in such small quarters and take to the 
streets, loafing on the comers and bowling or gaming 
in the alleys. Some of them hope to become wonder- 
ful bowlers and are following the game with much 
enthusiasm. In one evening they sometimes roam 
from Payne to Woodland avenues, talking, trying 
to flirt with the women in the street, jostling small 
boys, and consmning many cigarettes. 

This restless, empty spare-time life is characteristic 
of this group of boys. The problem is too much for 
these homes. What has this conununity to offer? 



E. LiBRABT Cases 

A few cases reported by the libraries have been used 
in other parts of this study because of their special 
value. Hiere remain 19 which have come into this 
study through this source; Bome of them are sig- 
nificant and others are merely of general interest. 
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The first ei^t are all from the eastern edge of the 
largest center of delinquency on the East Side, the 
district which the gully and the railroad skirt on 
the south. The last 11 cases are from several dif- 
ferent sections. 

No. 69 was a thirteen-year-old Austrian boy who 
was sent to Hudson for taking a joy ride in an auto. 
He also told how he and his gang of about eight boys 
used to go to the movies on 5 cents, taking turns at 
paying the admission. The boy who had a ticket 
would go in at the front door; when the Ughts were 
out he would open the exit on the alley-way down in 
front and let in his pals. The theater was so dark 
and crowded that the preoccupation of the attendant 
made this possible. 

Nos. 70 and 71 were both eleven-year-old Russian- 
Jewish bo3rs who, at the suggestion of other boys who 
knew about junking, stole a radiator from a shop. 
No. 72 was a fourteen-year-old Austrian boy, oldest 
of eight children. The family lived on $12.00 a week 
in four rooms in the rear of a junk store. The boy 
was in the sixth grade in school. He was disobedient 
in the library when with other bojrs, an "angel'' 
when alone. He sometimes brought rice and red 
pepper in his pocket. He stole $2.00 from a teacher's 
purse in school, a watch from a settlement worker's 
coat, and $9.45 from a neighbor's house. One day the 
boy stayed around the library more than was thought 
good for him. The librarian urged him to go out into 
the fresh air, but he replied, "I like to be here— it's 

the only place I don't get into trouble." 
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The day on which he took the neighbor's money 
was hot. He was restless, school didn't appeal to 
him, and he went to Lmia Park. The detective who 
arrested him reported that ''he rode on everything 
that moved, ate and drank everything they sold for 
that purpose, and he's the sickest kid you ever saw." 
For this he went to Hudson. 

Nos. 73 to 86 include those boys who committed dis- 
turbances in the library or misused their privileges; 
one girl who persisted in staying out nights; a boy 
who got drunk, in company with a chimi, because he 
was not invited to a party given by a girl friend; 
and a boy who broke into a candy store. 

No. 87 was a Jewish boy of 14 years, bom in Rus- 
sia. He was in the ei^th grade in school. His techni- 
cal offense was ''disorderly conduct," and consisted 
in fighting with another boy for the possession of a 
news comer on the Public Square. This boy has 
practically no spare time; he works in a bootblack 
shop every day after school and on Saturdays and 
Sundays. He visits the movies after work and plays 
ball in the school playground from 12:15 to 1:30. 
He says that his work is necessary to help support 
the family, as his father's and brother's incomes vary 
with the season. Home is not a very pleasant place 
for him: 

"My mother," he sajrs, "she always tells the 
hard-luck story when I am home, and I can't 
stand it." 

He has a sister who is defective. "Simny Jim" 
himself has a very likeable personality; he is good- 
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natured, quick-witted, has a strong sense of hiunor, 
gets into and out of scrapes easily, and, while his 
recreation has been crowded out of the place it 
should have in his life, he still has the fun-loving 
tastes of any normal boy and should have the chance 
to indulge them. 



F. Delinquent Bots and Gibls op a Well-to- 
do Neighborhood 

The offenses of the delinquents now to be discussed 
were immorality, gambling, and staying out nights. 
Several of these children were associated in their 
ofiFenses. 

No. 88 was a twelve-year-old boy bom of a Rus- 
sian-Jewish father and a French-Jewish mother. 
His father was dead and he was the youngest of 11 
children; the family of nine lived in nine rooms in 
an excellent residence district; their weekly income 
was $26. The boy had attended the Y.M.C.A. for 
gym work and swimming twice a week for two years. 
He sold papers for one and a half or five hours a day, 
and spent the rest of his time at the movies, on play- 
grounds, and in parks, where he played ball. He 
was in the 7-A grade and had a good record. He 
was cited for gambling because he helped an adult 
news distributor form a pool that compelled each 
newsboy to put in 10 cents on chances. 

Nos. 89, 90, and 91 were three girls involved in 

experiences with boys. No. 89 was a girl of 13, of 

English-German parentage; she was in the seventh 
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gradci and said that she liked school, but not her 
teacher. No. 90 was 15 years old, an only child of 
American parents; she was in the second year of 
high school, quiet, likeable, not very good in book 
work, but good in manual exercises. It was reported 
that her father and mother were not congenial, each 
having different interests. The mother had done 
sewing for five years, and often left the girl alone 
after school hours; the latter stated that her mother 
attended dances and theaters in the evening with a 
woman friend, and that her father went to lodges. 
Both girls Uved in good homes; No. 90's family had 
a slightly larger income than No. 89's. Both did 
from two to five hours of chores at home daily, but 
used to spend four and a half hours or more on each 
school day, and seven hours on Saturdays and Sun- 
days each, on street comers and at movies, often 
meeting boys. No. 89 had never attended social 
centers, settlements, or playgrounds, but was familiar 
with Gordon Park, Euclid Beach, and Luna Park. 
She admitted having been inmioral with one boy in 
his own home and with another in a vacant lot. No. 
90 had once for two months belonged to a Camp Fire 
group of which her mother was guardian, but the 
girls were not interested. She admitted having had 
inmioral relations with five different boys, usually 
at her own home. 

No. 91 was a thirteen-year-old girl of Irish par- 
entage whose mother had died when she was seven 
years old. She had a step-mother and four brothers, 

all older; three of them were not at home. The 
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family of five lived in their own house of eight rooms, 
with a yard and flower garden, in a good neighbor- 
hood, and had a weekly income of $33.00. The girl 
was in the seventh grade, a quiet, good student whose 
home duties and study took more time than those 
of the girls just described; yet she spent from four 
to eight hours daily, as did the other two girls, 
in the street and in activities through which boys 
could be met. In the siunmer she went to one of the 
amusement parks (to be designated, for the purposes 
of these stories, Y. Park) two or three times a week 
and "picked up" boys with whom to dance and 
skate. She is now in an institution, and says that 
she is sorry that her parents did not send her there 
sooner. The step-mother said that she could not 
understand how the girl could have done the things 
she did without their knowing it. She herself had 
taken the girl into her confidence and discussed sex 
questions with her. 

No. 92 was a robust thirteen-year-old boy of 
English parentage. His offense was committed with 
some of the girls before described, under the fire- 
escape of a school building. 

No. 93 was a thirteen-year-old Russian-Jewish 

girl with two sisters and a brother who were older 

than herself, and seven younger brothers and sisters. 

The father was a cobbler, and the family of 12 lived 

in eight disorderly, fairly well-furnished rooms. They 

were bu3dng their home on a weekly income of $35.00. 

The girl was in the 6-A grade and was glad when 

school time came, she had to work so hard at home. 
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Her parents twice complained to the court about her 
being out nights, but there is no evidence, beyond 
the fact that she knew some of the girls and boys who 
have just been described, that she was herself sex- 
ually delinquent. The older brother has been in 
court twice for shooting craps and street fighting. 
A younger brother, eight years old, has been in for 
assault. The field worker's statement gives the home 
background, and ^ account of a visit to the girl at 
the Industrial School: 

Visited home about 7:30 a.m. on a school day. 
Seven younger children were all gathered around the 
gas stove in the kitchen, dressing; the room was 
clean but disorderly; the children were helping one 
another to dress. The mother stated that the de- 
linquent had been imposed upon by the older 
brothers and sister. She was made to assist with the 
washing and ironing and to care for the younger 
children. Every day after school she had ironing to 
do or the babies to care for. After the children were 
in bed she would ask to go out to play — ^this was 
usually after eight o'clock. It was then that she fell 
in with older girls. 

After the court charge, her father punished her 
every time he heard of her having been out of the 
house of an evening. He never returned from his 
work before 10 p.m. The mother, feeling that the 
girl needed some recreation, would consent to her 
going out after the children were in bed, but always 
warned her to be in before 10 o'clock. She would 
seldom return before 11 o'clock, and every time the 
father found that she had been out he would beat 
and abuse her. As the mother stated, "well, he 
just killed her." After one of these beatings the child 
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would stay in for four or five evenings, but the offense 
was repeated, until finally she was sent to Delaware. 

Vidted girl at the State Industrial School. The 
superintendent says she is the most interesting girl 
they have ever had in the school. When first ad- 
mitted, she was a constant soiurce of annoyance; she 
had a violent temper, and quarreled with the matron, 
the children, and her school teachers. The super- 
intendent called the girl to her office, talked with her, 
and told her to report to the office every morning. 
That was more than seven months ago. From the 
day of the talk until the present time there has never 
been a complaint of any kind. The child still con- 
tinues to make her morning visit to the office and 
seems to be the pet around the place. She admitted 
that she had gone with an older girl who told her 
many things, also that she went to Y. Park summer 
evenings and to picture shows winter evenings and 
met and talked with the boys there, but she says 
that she never was immoral. 

No. 94 was a sixteen-year-old boy, one of the per- 
sons mentioned later in connection with No. 96. 
There were three other children in the family; they 
lived in a comfortable home of seven rooms and had 
an income of $21.00 a week. The mother was a de- 
votee of whist and was away many evenings. The 
boy was afflicted with organic heart disease and for 
that reason had been very backward in school. 
His mother took him out, on the advice of a doctor, 
and he went to work. The mother was hjrsterical 
and had no control over the boy, while the father 
drank and never bothered to look after him. Since 

leaving school he had been running with a street- 
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comer gang, frequenting the roller-skating rinks, 
and also going to the Elysium for ice skating, and to 
the Dreamland pavilion and Euclid Beach for roller- 
skating and dancing. This street-comer gang had 
very intimate relations with a group of girls who 
lived in their community, with whom they had played 
since they were children. 

No. 95 was a sixteen-year-old boy, attending hi^ 
school, who was associated with Nos. 94 and 96. No. 
96, an immoral girl belonging to this group, is dis- 
cussed at greater length on pp. 123 ff. 

Although some of the immoralities among this 
group occurred in the homes of the boys and girls, 
the parents were not aware of it until charges were 
brought. The field worker reports that there were in 
the group at least 15 boys and girls, associated with 
each other from time to time, who were familiar 
with immoral suggestions, and at least seven against 
whom court charges of immoral practices were proved. 

A few additional facts sununarized for these last 
four boys and four girls, with those for No. 65, who 
also lived in this district, will be found to contrast 
strikingly in regard to some housing and economic 
conditions with the facts about the delinquents in 
the central downtown district. The variety of of- 
fenses shown is interesting. The offenses of these 
nine delinquents were all immorality, gambling, or 
being out nights. The ages of the delinquents ranged 
from 13 to 16 years and their school grades from ele- 
mentary third to first high-school year. Of eight for 

whom school reports were secured, none was retarded 
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and four were ahead of their grades. The lowest 
weekly income among their families was $21.00 for 
six persons and the highest $147 for five; the average 
was $43.37 for an average family of 6.87 persons. 
There was one family of three and another of 12. 
In respect to housing, the average number of persons 
per room was only 0.98; the smallest number per 
room was 0.6 and the largest 1.5. 

Two of the girls and all of the boys had played 
baseball; only one boy had been on a regular team 
and none had been a captain. Two were accustomed 
to play ball on playgrounds or in parks, and five only 
in yards and on vacant lots. One girl and three boys 
had played basket-ball. Only one, a girl, claimed to 
have pets at the time of offense. Two girls and three 
boys said that they had gardens, but only the two 
girls helped to care for theirs. No boy, and only two 
of the girls, said that they made things at home; 
both of these latter named sewing. No one of the 
eight had a collection. The average amount of un- 
directed spare time for each of them was 5 hours and 
50 minutes on school days, 5 hours and 42 minutes 
on Saturdays, and 7 hours and 20 minutes on Sun- 
days. Only one had a mother at work, although two 
of the mothers were reported to have neglected their 
children. 

One girl and two boys had attended social centers. 
Three girls and two boys reported going to church. 
One girl and no boy attended settlements; all of 
the seven reporting had used the library. Four girls 
and two boys had used playgrounds and visited 
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parks. One boy had attended the Y.M.C.A., and one 
girl the Y.W.C.A. 

Of the nme, one girl and one boy were native- 
bom of native parents, one girl and one boy native- 
bom of foreign parents, one girl native-bom of mixed 
parents, one girl foreign-bom of foreign parents; 
for two boys parentage was not stated. Three girls 
were living with both parents, and one with father 
and step-mother. Three boys were Uving with their 
own parents, and one with a widowed mother. In 
religion, one boy and one girl were Catholic, two boys 
and two girls Protestant, and one boy and one girl 
Jewish. Only one father is accused of drinking too 
much and only one mother's character is called in 
question. In only one case were there lodgers; in 
only one case, brothers and sisters who had known 
court records. Surely, with such a variety of condi- 
tions, it is clear that the techmcal delinquencies of 
these eight young people were not wholly a matter 
of either sex, birth, nationality, religion, parental 
condition, example within the family, housing, or 
economic and social status. 

As one thinks over these facts and reads again 
these brief accounts of serious juvenile delinquency, 
the conviction deepens that here, in a neighborhood 
that most people would think exceptionally good, 
is one of the worst failures in developing wholesome 
uses of spare time which has been revealed in this 
study; the conviction too gains ground that juve- 
nile delinquency is no respecter of "good families'' 

and " desirable neighborhoods." 
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G. East-End Delinquents 

No. 97, a fourteen-year-old Italian girl from the 
neighborhood near Alta House, a settlement in 
''little Italy/' was next to the oldest of seven chil- 
dren. The family lived in four neatly kept rooms, 
and had a weekly income of $19.00. The father held 
fast to his rules governing the girl's evening hours. 
In school the children were allowed to play street 
games with children of the nei^borhood; spas- 
modically they belonged to classes at Alta House. 
Since the birth of a baby boy, the mother had given 
up all household responsibility, spending all her time 
in looking after this child. Mary, one year older than 
the delinquent, would sneak off to dancing parties 
at Alta House. The only recreation provided by the 
parents was on Sunday afternoons with the father. 
The offense of the girl was stealing articles for 
personal adornment from department stores. The 
mother also is said to have joined her in shop- 
lifting. 

Nos. 98, 99, and 100 were all concerned together 
in an offense farther out on the East Side near the 
East End Neighborhood House, a settlement in the 
midst of the homes of the Slavic mill workers of the 
district. They were all Austrian-Slavic boys, 14, 
12, and 14 years old, respectively. 

One of the best organized gangs in the city were 
the "Amblers," a group of 14 boys living near the 
East End Neighborhood House. Nearly all had been 
together at school and all were near neighbors. 
They were also together in a club at the East End 
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Nei^borhood House, known as the '^American 
Club." The Amblers thought that they could have 
more fun by withdrawing from the American Club, 
as it seemed to be a wee bit slow. After withdrawing, 
they played their old club at baseball and beat them 
four times. After leaving the American Club they 
tried to see what fun they could concoct without 
getting caught. Their particular craze was automo- 
biles. They discussed the merits of all cars they 
learned to know. One day one of the older boys 
learned to drive a Ford car at some garage; a new 
field of sport opened up to them, and they had a 
number of joy rides before they were caught. 

On the night of their arrest the boys had driven 
to Chagrin Falls, a town some 20 nules southeast 
of the city, stopping at a number of apple orchards 
on the way, and securing a sufficient number of 
apples to furnish them with their supper and some to 
put in the bottom of the car to take home. On the 
way home they passed a larger orchard in which the 
apples had been picked during the day and stood in 
crates under the trees. It was No. 100 who, because 
he was so strong, carried out one of these crates and 
put it in the automobile. Returning to town they 
''sideHSwiped" a farmer with a loaded wagon and 
were almost brought to a standstill. They were able 
to right the car, however, and proceed, only to run 
into another wagon which so damaged the car that 
they could go n6 farther. The farmer telephoned 
to town and the boys were caught and taken into 
custody. 

No. 100 was always in on all the games in the com- 
munity; yet he never played with much ability, 
being usually the one who ^' made out " in every game 
of ball. His devotion to the crowd was what kept 
him in the gang, and even when his people tried to 
get him to leave the boys it was of no avail. At the 
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parochial school which he attended, the dsters be- 
came interested in him, not because of his intellectual 
abiHty but because of his unusual physical strength, 
and tiiey tried to interest him in talang care of the 
playground, looldng after the smaller children, and 
kindred tadcs; but it always appeared to him that 
that was a woman's job and he disliked it very much. 
In school he did not like subjects that took much 
thought, manual training and drawing being his 
favorite studies. The picture show had a great at- 
traction for him, because he could look on and did 
not have to think or act. He never made anything 
in his home with tools, and when asked what he 
liked best about school, he said that it was the fact 
that he could play ball. 

No. 101 was another Austrian-Slavic boy of 14, 
who lived in the same section of the city as the three 
boys last described. He was brought into court for 
staying out nights. He was in the fifth grade, and 
said that the teacher ''picked on him." He was 
headstrong and his parents were severe, and he 
frequently stayed away from home all night. He 
was familiar with parks as far as Rocky River. He 
described the things he says he used to do for fun: 
"I would play ball and go to parks and pitchure 
shows and jump on back of cars and go to the lake 
and fish and in winter take a sled down the hill." 

Nos. 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, and 107 aU lived 
near East 91st and Way streets, far to the southeast 
of the large dense East Side center of delinquency. 
All six of them were native-bom boys of Austrian- 
Slavic parentage; their ages ranged from 11 to 14 
years. The parents of all owned or were buying 
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their own homes; their families had an average of 
1.2 persons per room, and an average weekly in- 
come of $25.16. All but one of these boys played 
ball on vacant lots. Not one of them had ever heard 
of a social center, and none had ever been at a settle- 
ment; all went to church. They did not use the 
library; five had used a playgroimd, and all had fre- 
quented the parks. The one who did not play ball 
had once been in a Y.M.C.A. Some of them had a 
few chores to do at home, but their habitual spare- 
time schedules, undirected by home, school, or any 
other agency, show five hours on school days, from 
nine to 13 hours on Saturdays, and from five to nine 
hours on Sundays, spent on the street comers, at 
the movies, along the railroad tracks and yards, and 
on hikes to parks. The field worker gives the fol- 
lowing account of their activities, including that for 
which they were cited into court: 

The fathers work in the American Steel and Wire 
Company shops, and the mothers do their own house- 
work, besides gathering the winter supply of coal 
from the care on the railroad. Ordimurily we speak 
of this as being stealing, but these people think it a 
thrifty use of opportimity. One day when the field 
worker was going through the neighborhood, about 
a half-dozen of these women started across the tracks 
to gather their semi-weekly supply of coal, but 
changed their plans and took to their heels when 
they saw the worker following them. Many small 
children were watching their mothers from, the 
safety of the home yard fence, thus being taught the 
rudiments of stealing. Families live on this street 
almost unobserved by the many people who pass on 
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East 93d Street, and children play along the tracks 
or in the streets. The homes aU have small gardens, 
but these are usually takexk care of by the parents, 
and the boys are left to play and to get into mischief 
as the opportunity presents itself. The boys go to 
tiie railroad tracks i^ter school, and on one of these 
occasions they cut some signal wires, dropping the 
block and causing a freight train to stop. Immedi- 
ately they board^ the cars and threw off as much of 
the coal as they wanted, then started a fire along the 
tracks, and proceeded to camp out in true gypsy 
fashion. This act looked more serious to the rail- 
road company than it did to the boys, and they were 
cited into court. 

This group can hardly be called a gang, for they 
do not as a rule deliberately plan to do certain acts, 
and they have no leader. Things just happen in the 
course of their play, and they think they have a 
perfect right to use whatever falls into their hands. 
Nothing in the way of a wholesome recreational 
opportunity has ever been brought to them. The boys 
when questioned expressed great disappointment 
over the fact that they did not have some of the good 
things in the way of a g3mmasium and swimming- 
pool. A candy shop near the school, which sells these 
boys and others cheap, vulgar Uterature containing 
stories of robbery and murder, is doing much to^ 
ruin them. 

The neighborhood where the next four boys live 

and play is an outlying business district intersected 

by cross-town city car lines. One side of the street 

has taken on a small-town atmosphere by reason of 

its grocery stores, small dry-goods stores, millinery 
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shopsy and drugnstores, with half a dozen small 
saloons, several of the poorer t3rpe of picture show- 
housesy billiard parlors, and restaurants. To the 
west is a series of manufacturing plants surrounded 
by a network of switches and main-line tracks. The 
neighborhood is made desolate and unattractive by 
the dumps of smoldering refuse in the gully, the 
dense smoke from manufactories, and acres of 
freight yards. 

Nos. 108, 109, and 110 were three chums, 13, 12, 
and 12 years old, respectively. Their parents were 
Irish, German, and American. No. 109 had an older 
brother and sister, and two brothers and two sisters 
younger than himself . He was a red-headed German 
boy, full of life, with a splendid physique. He was 
very ambitious to sell papers and his mother let 
him, thinking it would be good for him to make some 
money and learn to take some responsibility. This, 
however, proved his downfall, because the comer of 
East 93d Street and Kinsman Road, where he sold 
his papers, was the hang-out of the ''belt-line" gang 
of older boys. The members of this gang have been 
known to knock down and rob a woman, abuse a 
woman and throw her into the lake, break into a 
number of stores, and rob cars from time to time. 

No. 109, soon after he began to sell papers, began 

to be a truant from school. Later he ran away from 

home and went to Yoimgstown, staying two weeks. 

No one has ever known how he got there or back, 

because he would not tell. One of his offenses was 

that of crawling through the window of a meat 
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market into a storeroom, while a pal stood guard, 
and stealing $9.25. With his part of the money he 
bou^t a searchlight and a knife. The particular es- 
capade which brou^t these boys into this study was 
merely an incident of a school-day afternoon's ac- 
tivities. They had had a test in school on a January 
day and got out at 11 o'clock, with no lessons in the 
afternoon. They went to the tracks, where they 
habitually spent from four to five and a half hours a 
day, and played around until about 12 o'clock, when 
they hopped a freight car and rode as far as CoUin- 
wood. Tliere they "detrained" and stayed around 
the tracks, throwing bricks and talking until four 
o'clock. They then boarded another freight for 
home, and were cau^t by railroad men and cited 
into court. The field worker gives the following 
description of a visit to the home of No. 109: 

For the past 19 years the father has been a rail- 
road engineer; his home hours are seldom more than 
the eight hours between shifts, when he is obliged 
to sleep. The mother's time is wholly occupied with 
family cares, especially heavy because of the father's 
absence. The home is a modem, well-built, well- 
arranged house, comfortably fiunished, and has a 
piano. The mother spoke of allowing her seventeen- 
year-old daughter to entertain her boy friends in the 
home, saying that if she did not meet them there, 
she would elsewhere. During the visitor's call the 
children came in many times, with questions, com- 
ments, bruises, and hurts, and each one was listened 
to and petted in turn. 

The mother stated that the delinquent was f uU 
of life and had to be kept occupied to be saved from 
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mischief. He had an opportunity to play basket- 
ball and to box in a near-by church settlement. 
Diiring the simmier vacations he always wore his 
bathing-suit imder his outer clothing. He was an 
expert swimmer and skater, but he did not like base- 
ball. His father had always belonged to the railway 
Y.M.C.A., and the boy had asked to join the city 
organization, but the family felt that they could not 
afiford tiie fee. They did not permit him to join the 
Boy Scouts in the neighborhood because the mother 
did not understand what the organization was. 

No. Ill was a thirteen-year-old boy of German 
parentage, the youngest of seven children. The four 
members of the family who were still at home lived 
in a four-room house which the father owned. The 
family income was $27.00 a week. The boy was in 
the fourth grade, backward, and did not like school. 
He had been cited for truancy and sent to the In- 
dustrial School at Lancaster, from which he was soon 
to be released. He had previously been in court un- 
officially for stealing brass valves and the shoes of 
air brakes from the railroad yards. The field worker's 
description of the home and neighborhood, including 
a statement from the boy himself about his habitual 
spare-time activities previous to his offense, shows 
what some of the spare-time problems of children of 
this section of the city are. 

As the visitor reached the house about seven 
o'clock one week-day evening, the mother was just 
leaving, with a shawl over her head and a basket 
on her arm; she said that she was going to the gro- 
cery, but came back into the house with the visitor. 
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The house is a onenstory, weather-beaten frame 
cottage. It, together with a wooden picket fence 
around the yiuxl, showed no signs of ever having 
been painted. Three small bushes were planted in 
lonely isolation from one another in the gravelly 
front yard; the back yard was all chicken-coop. To 
an inquiry as to whether they ever had a garden the 
father said, "no/' he had tried repeatedly to have 
one, but the smoke and acid from the factories killed 
everything he had ever planted. 

Inside the home of No. Ill, the kitchen was found 
to be immaculately clean, a brown oilcloth covering 
on the table, tins shining, cupboards neat, and dishes 
carefully arranged; a basket of kittens stood behind 
the kitchen stove, the mother-cat purring beside a 
chair. The father was smoking his corn-cob pipe and 
reading his evening paper. Beyond the kitchen was 
a parlor with green plush furniture, doilies, and an 
organ. There were two downstairs bedrooms. 

The father works steadily. Some of the nine chil- 
dren are married. George, the delinquent, is the 
only one they have ever had any trouble with. The 
father said that he had been all right until he got 
in with a gang of bad boys. His efforts to interest 
the boy in work about the yard were of small avail. 
He would give him tools and show him how to repair 
a broken fence, step, or whatever it might be, but 
the minute his back was turned, George would be 
off with the gang. The boys had a shanty in the 
gully, and there they loafed, summer and winter, 
the boy coming in night after night after 11 o'clock. 
They tried whipping him, but when the father found 
that it would do no good he ''just left him alone." 

After the boy came home from the Industrial 
School, he himself was interviewed. He said that 
before he was sent away, he and a chum used to go 
together to a gully back of the house, where there 
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was an old shanty, and there they would sit and play 
cards, preferably "sixty-six." They also used to go 
to a little pond of water across the railroad tracks and 
swim or wade. The boy said that he would rather 
swim than do anything else in the world. He and 
his chum did not like to enjoy this pastime alone, 
so at different times they tried to get other boys to 
go with them, and many an afternoon they played 
ball, all the boys having played truant. They played 
truant occasionally also during the winter. On these 
occasions they would go to their old shanty and sit 
without a fire, and play cards. The boy has been at 
Woodland and Gordon parks. He likes the latter 
best, because, as he said, ''there is so much water 
there," and he likes to swim. He likes the movies, 
but doesn't like movies as well as getting out with a 
crowd of boys and playing games. 



H. DELINQUi»^TS OF THE HaBVARD-BbOADWAT 

Section 

The following is a composite account of the visits of 
the author and other field workers to the Harvard- 
Broadway gully, through which they were "per- 
sonally conducted" on different occasions, once by 
members of the "Mickey" gang. 

The gully is a triangular area with railroads on 
two sides and a stream with a high, wooded bank 
on the third side. One comer is a level area of two 
or three acres, covered with a tangled growth of 
grass, coarse sweet clover, burdock, teazle, and other 
rank vegetation. Numerous well-trodden paths 
lead across this level area toward the brink of the 
gully proper; from this brink an abandoned stone 
quarry 30 feet below can be seen. Circuitous paths 
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lead down to the level of the quarry, which occupies 
as much space as a goodnsized city square. Beyond 
and below this stone quarry is a valley into which a 
stream flows through the culvert of one railroad on 
one side and out through the culvert of another 
railroad on the other side. There are huge, irregular 
stone piles, about 30 feet h^, in the middle of the 
quarry, and around these were a score of places 
where there had been fires (see picture on opposite 
page). To the boys these stone piles were caves, the 
sn^er boys crawling in and out through the open- 
ings like so many ants. The older boys, however, 
had outgrown the crevices. 

On one of the excursions to the gully, we toasted 
wieners. Each boy selected and sharpened his own 
toasting-stick. When we were all gathered roimd 
the fire, each one with his wiener cookmg, one of 
the younger boys remarked, "Well, now we are real 
hoboes!" 

One of the Mickey's, a former delinquent, told a 
hair-raising story of an adventure shared with him 
by only one older boy, who had pledged him to 
secrecy as to the exact place of the occurrence — "it 
was somewhere within this quarry." They were 
prowling around and came to a square of stone set 
in a larger stone. They pried this square loose with 
sticks and looked into a dark cavern; they shivered 
with terror and drew back, but, fin<^g a few 
matches, they screwed up their courage and crawled 
in. They found a room with a table in it; roughly 
chiseled on the wall was a device bearing a heart 
with a dagger through it. When they came out they 
replaced the stone, and they have never revisited the 
cave. This boy said that there was also a story of 
another room, in the wall of the culvert under one 
of the railroads, which could be reached only by 
wading in the water, and he had always found the 
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water too high. The boys accounted for these caves 
in two ways: they might be the homes of hoboes, 
or else the hiding-places of German spies. So for the 
boys there is a thrilling air of mystery about these 
piles of stones. Who knows what desperate char- 
acter may not come out from the caves as we sit 
with our backs to the rocks before the bonfire? 

The boys also told many stories of jumping freight 
cars and of bumming from city to city by f rei^t- 
car routes. They told how, on such a journey, tiiey 
would raid the morning milk cart and bakery wagon 
for their breakfast, beg their night's lodging, or just 
go into a near-by bam, sometimes asking for a day's 
work to help cover "traveling expenses." Thevtold 
of getting into court, into "bad boys' school," and 
serving their sentences, only to get back in again 
after their discharge. After several such trials there 
was usually a final trip to Lancaster. These boys 
told us that they could not understand why we came 
to loaf in their gully with them. They thought that 
only " kids " liked it, and no one had ever come before 
except the truant officer and the police. 

To the west of the gully where the stone quarry 
is, and beyond the railroad tracks, there is a second 
gully not quite so attractive to the boys as the one 
just described. This second gully is often occupied 
by the "Ginny" gang. Recenthr a "treaty" had 
been signed by "Pigeon" of the Ginny and "King" 
of the Mickey. After a hard-fought battle, waged 
with brickbats, to obtain possession of the guUy, 
the Mickey's acquired temporary domination. When 
we were in the second gully the Mickey's were on 
the lookout for an invasion and prepared to fight. 

Up and down this second gully and less than half 

a mUe apart were groups of hoboes, unshaven and 

ragged — ^men from 21 to 60 years of age. They were 

enjoying their pipes, their fagot fires, and their free- 
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dom. They were of the sort one sees drifting into the 
refuges for homeless men on a cold winter's night. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 12, 1917, adds 
this bit of testimony respecting the gully activities 
of boys: 

HUNT BA NDITS I N GULLY 

Police Seek Boys for Bold Daylight 

Robberies 

Police are searching the gully along the Cuya- 
hoga River for four boy bandits who have held 
up and robbed at least a score of persons in the 
last week. All the holdups were staged in day- 
light, and the victims were threatened with 
knives and revolvers. At eleven yesterday morn- 
ing, Joseph Crystal, a peddler, 5805 Orange 
Avenue, N.E., was held up and robbed of $61.00 
at East 73d Street and War Avenue, S.E. 

Nine boys and two girls in our main group of 95 
delinquents lived within reach of the Harvard- 
Broadway comer and the gullies above described. 
Five of the boys, Nos. 112, 113, 114, 116, 116, were 
involved in an offense together at a time which 
brought them into this study — ^an offense which was 
for them only one among many, some of which were 
detected, while others were not. The record sa3rs 
of the offense, committed just before this study was 
begun, that on a Sunday night in February at 6 
P.M. ''they did take, steal, and carry away one peanut 
machine of the value of $1.00, the personal property 
of . . . ," etc. Other offenses officially recorded 
against No. 112 are "congregating with others on 



the comer of Harvard and Broadway"; "with five 
other boys breakmg into a store and taking merchan- 
dise valued at 60 cents"; "a fight between the de- 
linquent and two rival newspaper boys at the comer 
of Harvard and Broadway"; "with five other boys 
running in and out of a shop to tease a tailor." No. 
112 was a fifteen-year-old boy with Irish parents, 
and with two sisters and a brother who were older 
than he, and one younger sister. Six of the family 
were at home; they lived in six rooms, and had an 
income of $23.50 a week. This boy's older brother 
was in one of his escapades with him. He used to 
spend from five to ten and one-half hours a day sell- 
ing papers, at the movies, in bowling-alleys, and in 
the gullies. Although he did not know that the field 
worker had his record, he told a straight story of his 
offenses, naming no boy but himself. He and the 
other boys used to meet on Sunday afternoons at 
the home of an older one of the number whose mother 
was dead and whose father "kept house" with three 
boys. Near by there was a grocery and meat store 
with a rear ground-floor window that gave easy en- 
trance. They would take what food they wanted and 
go to the older boy's house to cook it. There is a 
circulating library among them — good fiction, bad 
fiction, some books on mechanics, some on nature- 
study, some magazines. This boy knows the gully 
from end to end; there is nothing there that he has 
not tried. 

No. 113, the second member of the gang that stole 
the peanut machine, has further recorded against 
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him in court the offense of stealing, in company with 
other boys, 60 pounds of paint from a f rei^t car 
on the tracks. They wanted "to do something ex- 
citing and also get some money." They also stole 
brass faucets, valued at $100, from the storeroom of 
the railroad, and tried to sell them as junk to a 
peddler. A third offense was the theft of plumbing 
and gas fixtures from a store, to get money to go to 
the movies. No. 113 was a Polish boy, the middle 
one of three children. The family of five lived in 
five neat rooms and had an income of $20.00 a 
week. This boy was in the fourth grade and spent 
from six and a half to eleven and a half hours on the 
streets, at the movies, and in the bowling-alley. His 
parents wanted him to work, and in the evenings 
and on Saturdays he set up pins in the bowling- 
alleys at 2^ cents a game, often not getting home 
until 12 o'clock. A letter of his, written in 1917 at 
the Industrial School, reveals his present ambitions, 
and possibly repeats some of the economic advice 
formerly given him by his parents: 

I want to be a good boy from now on and want to get a 
good job 80 when I get married soport My famaly I want to 
go on the farm and work and save money to buy me a new 
suit and nice shoe for shool and put some money in the bank 
and be saving money and dont be working like a horse when I 
am old man. 

No. 114, a third boy implicated in the peanut- 
machine affair, had stolen some auto accessories 
from the railroad and candy from a candy store — 

this last by the familiar device of gang co-operation, 
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the storekeeper having beeil caUedby the boy'i^ pals 
to another end of the store. He was a thirteen-year- 
old Russian-Polish boy, third youngest in a family 
of seven. The seven persons of the family who were 
at home lived in a neat, clean home of eight rooms 
and had a weekly income of $28.00. The mother 
worked four dayB in the week and the children were 
not much looked after on those days. The boy was 
in the sixth grade but did not like school. He was 
often used to help arrange books in the library. He 
spent from six to thirteen and a half hours a day in 
the streets, in candy stores, and about railroad yards, 
often on winter evenings going into the library more 
to keep warm than to read. 

No. 115, the fourth boy in this group, had stolen 
copper wire and a revolver, had stolen candy and 
shared it with the gang, and had played truant so 
flagrantly as to be cited into court. He was rarely 
alone in his offenses. He was a fourteen-year-old 
American boy of Irish parentage, the oldest of six 
children. The family of nine, including a lodger, 
lived in seven clean, well-kept rooms, and had a 
weekly income of 131.00. The boy was in the eighth 
grade in a parochial school, but his conduct was in- 
tolerable. He spent from six to 10 hours a day in 
pursuits similar to those of the other four boys. He 
says that he ''never had any fun in the playgrounds." 
On Sundays, he says, the gang used to go to a park 
or walk a long distance, and usually attempted to do 
something thrilling or daring, to carry out some 

movie stunt. 
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No. 116, the fifth boy, was a fifteen-year-old Irish 
boy, next to youngest of a family of six children. 
The father was a heavy drinker and had at times 
deserted his family. The mother sometimes drank 
to excess. One sister was married and some brothers 
were working. The family of seven lived in six com- 
fortably furnished, untidy rooms, and had a weekly 
income of $64.00. The boy had reached the sixth 
grade but did not like his teachers; he said that they 
were all "too cross.'' Besides the peanut-machine 
steal, he is on the books for persistent truancy. He 
and his brother used to walk along the railroad past 
the gully far into the coimtry; they had decided 
"to do this every nice day." He and a pal also stole 
plumbing goods that some other boys had stolen 
and hidden. He spent from five and a half to 12 
hours a day on the street comers "roughing people," 
as he called it, and at the movies, in the gullies catch- 
ing snakes, and in like pursuits. It was right, to his 
mind, to steal things if he "needed them in order to 
have fun" — a boy's justification of military invasion 
on the score of necessity. He did not think of base^ 
ball, which he sometimes played, as fun, but as a 
contest for supremacy. 

No. 117 was a fifteen-year-old boy whose offense 

was hopping freight trains. He was in the sixth grade 

but absolutely uninterested in school. He lived near 

the Harvard-Broadway corner and "the gully." 

He and his team, of which he was captain, played ball 

on a comer lot until neighbors objected and stopped 

him. Garfield Park is a mile and a half away for 
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him. He does not like to read even the newspapers; 
he likes the open. He says that the only collection 
he has ever made is one of snakes from the gully. 

No. 118 played truant in order to get a chance to 
ride a horse at a livery stable. Nos^ 119 and 120 
entered buildings and stole small sums of money. 
One girl, No. 121, was brought in by her parents for 
being out nights, and another. No. 122, was cited 
for immorality. No. 123 was one of a group of boys 
who stole the knob of the library door and then 
waited to see the "fun" when people tried to get out. 

The last juvenile delinquent in the group is No. 
124. He was in the eighth grade, a good scholar, but 
had "a terrible temper" and was "full of sly, mean 
tricks." The family of 10 lived in seven clean, home- 
like rooms and had a weekly income of $55.00. The 
boy's oflfense was fighting in the library. The li- 
brarian states that this boy was leader of one gang 
and another boy, James, was leader of a rival gang. 
Both gangs attended the same church. The rival's 
gang had been allowed to ring the church bells as a 
reward for good church attendance; the delin- 
quent's gang was not allowed to ring the bells. One 
night the rival leaders met in the library and a fight 
started to which gang members from both sides 
rallied. When the combatants were ejected from the 
library the fight went on in the open and resulted in 
black eyes and bloody noses. The supervisor of 
library reading-clubs for the city contributes this 
illuminating and suggestive incident relating to the 

spare-time problems of boys in this neighborhood. 
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Spring, summery and fall, No. 124 is leader of a 
gang which fi^ts the boys who live on the opposite 
€ide of the gully. The strongest gang gets the use 
of the baseball ground in the guUy. There is no 
other available play space. The week the above- 
described incident occurred, the police had to be 
called to separate the boys. This fight has lasted for 
at least 10 years, and is being carried on now by 
younger brothers of the boys who started the feud. 
Three years ago they fought with real revolvers, 
and two boys were brought to St. Alexis Hospital, 
shot through the legs. They use sling-shots now and 
BB guns and hand-to-hand fighting. At times boys 
on this side of the gully guard the bridge and keep 
other boys from coming across. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DESCRIPTIVE SUMMARY 

The purpose of this study is to learn the general re- 
lation between the delinquencies and the uses of 
spare time of children in Cleveland. It has been 
assumed that this relation can be learned from the 
experiences of the 124 cases selected for this discus- 
sion— 95 of them from the Juvenile Court docket 
(see p. 14 ff .)i and the other 29 listed by reason of some 
"bad" pre-eminence noted by the various branch 
librarians of the city. 

Comparison of the selected group of 124 delin- 
quents with the 2,587 who were in the Juvenile 
Court in 1916 shows that the selected group is gen- 
erally typical of all the boys and girls coming into 
court. 

1. Sex. — ^The ratio between the sexes in the 
selected list of 124 approximates that for the whole 
number of delinquents brought before the Juvenile 
Comii in 1916. The percentage of boys in the se- 
lected group is 80, as compared with 83 for the whole 
group, while that of the girls is 20 for the selected 
group, as compared with 17 for the whole group. 

2. Ages. — ^In the selected group of 124 cases the 

number of delinquents increases gradually from one 
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at the age of seven years until it reaches a maximinn 
of 32 at 14 years. The Juvenile Court group as a 
whole shows the same general trend, but begins with 
one at six years, and shows the largest number— 466 
out of 2,587 — at 15 years instead of at 14. 

3. Offenses. — ^The selected group and the entire 
Juvenile Court group are charged with different 
kinds of offenses in nearly the same proportion. 
''Stealing/' for example, constitutes 26 per cent of 
all the offenses of the selected delinquent boys and 
24.3 per cent of those of the Juvenile Court boys as a 
whole. For " burglary " and " larceny " combined the 
percentages are 9 and 11, respectively, for the boys 
of the two groups. Court charges, however, are sel- 
dom made on a uniform basis, so that similarities 
and differences are not to be taken too literally. 
For example, charges of petty theft of railroad prop- 
erty may sometimes be returned as ''violating rail- 
road ordinances," sometimes as "stealing" or "lar- 
ceny." ImmoraUty is often synonymous with being 
"out nights," especially in the cases of girls. 

Two further points are worthy of special note. 
First, out of 2,140 boys in the Juvenile Court list, 
only 222 conmiitted offenses which are not repre- 
sented in the selected group, and of these 116 were 
arrested for "running away" — an offense w;hich is 
closely related to and often synonymous with "tru- 
ancy" and being "out nights," numerous examples 
of which are found in the selected list. Second, 10 
offenses enumerated for the selected list include 84 

per cent of all the offenders of the selected group, 
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and 74 per cent of the offenders of the whole Juve- 
nile Court group. 

For the selected group of girls, only five different 
offenses are represented by name: "truancy," "im- 
morality/' being "out nights," "stealing," and 
"roaming the streets." Under the head of these five 
offenses fall 88.5 per cent of the girl offenders of the 
whole Juvenile Court group, and if "incorrigibiUty" 
and "drinking" be added to these, 95.3 per cent of 
the girls of the court group will be accounted for. 
Since these two offenses, especially "incorrigibil- 
ity," are closely allied to the other five, the fact that 
charges by these two names do not appear in the 
selected list is not important. 

4. Birthplace of fathers. — ^A comparison of the 
birthplaces of the fathers of the selected boys and 
girls with those of the fathers of the court group as a 
whole shows some striking resemblances. For the 
selected delinquent boys, Austria leads as a birth- 
place of fathers, followed by the United States, 
Ireland, Russia, and Germany, 79 per cent of the 
fathers of the boys having been bom in these coun- 
tries. For all the 1916 Juvenile Court boys, the 
order is United States, Austria, Poland, Russia, and 
Germany; from these five countries 71 per cent of 
the fathers have come. The United States is the 
birthplace of the largest number of fathers of girls 
in the selected list, with Germany second, then 
Russia, Austria, and Poland, 80 per cent of the 
fathers having been bom in these coimtries; while 

for the entire group of 1916 Juvenile Court girls 
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the order is United States, Austria, Poland, Ger- 
many, and Hungary, from which countries 80 per 
cent of the fathers have come. 

There are no figures for the entire Juvenile Court 
group as to citizenship of parents and their ability to 
speak English. But in the 95 selected Juvenile Court 
cases, 88 per cent of the 84 fathers for whom we have 
the information were American citizens; while 93 per 
cent of the 87 fathers and 86 per cent of the 90 
mothers for whom we have data speak English. 

5. Religion. — ^Although the Juvenile Court sta- 
tistics as to religion are not strictly comparable with 
those for the selected group, they afford a fair basis 
for judgment as to whether the selected group may 
be called representative in this regard. The per- 
centage of Catholic parents in the various groups 
ranges from about 60 to 70; of Protestant parents, 
from about 25 to 35; and of Jewish parents, from 
about 5 to 10. 

6. Parental Status. — ^Information as to parental 
relations affecting the boys and girls in the selected 
group at the time of their offenses was seeing in all 
of the 95 Juvenile Court cases. Seventy-five per 
cent of both boys and girls were foimd to be living 
with both parents. Six girls and 19 boys were from 
broken homes: of the six girls, one lived with 
father and step-mother, one with mother and step- 
father, two with widowed mothers, and two with 
mothers who were separated from their husbands; 
of the 19 boys who were not living with both parents, 

one was with father and step-mother, three with 
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mother and step-father, eight with widowed mothers, 
one with a widowed father, two with foster-parents, 
and four with mothers separated from their hus- 
bands. 

In 27 families the mother worked more or less out- 
side of the home, with some consequent neglect of 
children in 25 cases. In five additional cases the in- 
vestigator reported some neglect of children by the 
mother. There were 68 families out of 95 where the 
mother did not work outside of the home, and 65 
families where no neglect by the mother was dis- 
covered. 

The statistics of the Juvenile Court as to parental 
relations are not comparable with those obtained 
for this selected group. Yet it is apparent that the 
boys and girls studied here were, if anything, more 
f ortimate in this respect than the court children as a 
whole. 

The great variety of family, economic, school, and 
community conditions under which these selected 
delinquents lived can be seen by consulting the 
summary table (Appendix, pp. 183 ff.). No attempt 
has yet been made to estimate the degree of causal 
relation existing between any of these conditions, 
even that of spare-time activities, and the delinquent 
acts recorded. No accurate estimate of the degree 
of these causal relations can be made. It is possible, 
however, to make a descriptive simmiary of the dif- 
ferent kinds of relation between spare-time activi- 
ties and delinquencies which a study of the children 

has revealed. It remains then to face the question 
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fonnulated on p. 12 of this study: What is the con- 
nection, if any, between the delinquencies of the 
selected group of children studied and their spare- 
time activities? 

The first answer to this question is the negative 
one that the facts do not show any one condition — 
personal, family, economic, or social — ^to be the sole 
factor in delinquency. There is delinquency of both 
sexes; of graded ages; of all census varieties of birth- 
place and nationality; in broken and unbroken 
homes; among poor children and well-to-do chil- 
dren; among Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and 
those of no religion; among children in congested 
centers and in good residence districts. The most 
that can be shown for any one factor is that it is 
present in a striking number of cases. A fair in- 
terpretation of the facts shows a connection be- 
tween delinquency and habitual uses of spare time 
in at least three out of four of all the cases. 

This fact would be significant even if the children 

here studied were the only ones in Cleveland during 

1916 whose delinquencies were thus related to their 

spare-time activities. Even if the number of such 

cases annually occurring were as small as this, the 

commtmity ought to take action that would lead to a 

more wholesome use of spare time by this number. 

Much more then are the facts important to the future 

citizenship of Cleveland, when the 124 boys and girls 

here studied are foimd to be fairly t3rpical of the 2,587 

official cases, of whom 2,140 were boys and 447 girls 

— or rather of a much larger indeterminate total, 
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comprising, first, these 2,587 official cases; second, 
the 2,603 unofficial cases (2,340 bo3rs and 263 girls); 
and, last, those children who so often appear, as 
on the margins of this study, as imapprehended com- 
panions of the delinquents — ^the unnumbered fra- 
ternity of those who might be called imcited cases. 
How, then, may these relations be summarized and 
described? 

The reader who has followed the stories of these 
yoimg people up to this point will have gained a 
clearer idea and more sympathetic appreciation of 
the actual facts than he can get merely from a sum- 
mary. However, a summary may add value to the 
impression obtamed from such a reading of individ- 
ual cases. 

The cases studied fall into two classes. The first 
comprises those in which a clear connection between 
delinquencies and the habitual use of spare time is 
discovered; there have been foimd to be five dis- 
tinct aspects of this relation, each of which will be 
made clear in the delineation below of the group 
which t3rpifies it. The second class includes those 
cases in which the facts, so far as known, do not 
show such a relation. 

Class I 

Group 1, — ^No. 1 picked up nuts and bolts from the 

railroad track to sell to a junk man. For this he was 

arrested. He had habitually picked up coal and bits 

of wood from the tracks to build fires beside the 

lake, for which he was not arrested. Nos. 108, 109, 
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and 110 were arrested for riding a freight train on a 
half-holiday trip to another town, although they 
were long accustomed to much loafing about the 
yards and climbing of freight cars for which they 
had not been arrested. Other cases in which the re- 
lation between some of the delinquencies and the use 
of spare time is of the kind above described are Nos. 
7, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 50, 51, 63, 64, 
65, 67, 68, 73, 97, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
111. 

In these cases the act for which the deliquent is] 
cited is like other habitual acts that as a rule are not 
treated by the police as delinquencies; the act in; 
question, however, shows some definite variation on 
the habitual practice whereby it becomes in the eyes 
of the police — ^though the difference is not clearly 
present to the mind of the child — an infringement 
of the law. 

As the same child frequently commits several de- 
linquent acts, a study of the stories of such children 
in detail shows that while some of their delinquencies 
bring them within Group 1, others do not. There 
is some overlapping in classification, but there are 
many individual offenses in which the distinction be- 
tween the two acts, one of which is treated as de- 
linquent and the other not, is hard even for the law- 
maker, the policeman, and the judge to draw. Is 
it strange, therefore, that, with habit and inclina- 
tion always urging him on, the child is often found 
over the indistinct boundary line, in the region of 
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delinquency, before he is himself intelligently aware ) 
of it? 

Group i. — Six boys, Nos. 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, and 
60, habitually spent from two to six hours on each 
school day, from six to 13 hours on Saturdays, and 
from four to 11 hours on Simdays, loafing about the 
street comers, at the movies, in bowling-alleys, etc. 
Their l^al offense was entering a store on a Satur- 
day afternoon. While in the street during the morn- 
ing they had learned that the owner was to be out 
for the rest of the day. They stole cookies, gum, 
candy, and tobacco. 

Nos. 89, 90, and 91 were girls who habitually spent 
from four to eight hours a day in the street, at the 
movies, in the parks, and at the beaches, where they 
repeatedly " picked up " boys and young men. Their 
legal offense was sexual immorality with some of the 
bo3rs and men whom they thus met. 

Nos. 46, 46, 47, and 48 habitually spent from seven 

to 12 hours a day together upon the street comers, 

at the movies, in railroad yards, at the parks, and on 

the lake front; their detected offense was one of 

many joy rides taken in a stolen car. Nos. 112, 113, 

114, 116, and 116 were all brought into court for 

stealing a peanut machine from a street comer which 

was one of their favorite places for killing time. A 

reference to the stories of these boys will show how 

incidental this offense was among the many that 

were similarly suggested to one or more of them 

during their spare-time hours. Other cases, some one 

or more of whose experiences bring them into this 
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group, are: 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 
49, 53, 56, 61, 62, 64, 65, 69, 70, 71, 94, 96, 98, 99, 
100, 111, 120, 123. 

In these cases the delinquency as an act is not so 
clearly like the habitual spare-time practice as in 
Group 1, but the delinquency itself, or an opportu- 
nity to commit it, is definitely suggested in the course 
of habitual spare-time activities. As a fundamental 
condition of many of these delinquent acts, the spare 
time is often merely idle, and empty of opportunities 
for wholesome recreation. How far this condition 
may be said to hold as a backgroimd of delinquency 
in general is suggested by a comparison of the recrea- 
tional interests of our group of 124 boys and girls with 
those of two other groups offering opposing contrasts. 

The second volume of this Survey^ presents data 
for a group of children so far gone m delmquency 
as to have become inmates of correctional schools; 
their questionnaires come into the study as the testi- 
mony of an institutional group. The percentage 
comparisons involving this group show strikingly a 
limitation in both range and extent of recreational 
activity. The boys of this group score in only 10 
activities, as against 20 reported by the public and 
private elementary school boys of the study, with 
whom as a group the delinquents are most nearly 
comparable; the delinquent girls as a group report 
11 spare-time pursuits as against the 23 in which the 
public and private elementary school girls score. 

^ See School Work and Spare Time, Cleyeland Recreation 
Survey, Vol. II. 
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In all of the activities reported, with the exception 
of walking, playmg games, and hunting and fishing, 
the delinquent boys engage to a definitely less extent 
than the school group; the scores for the delinquent 
girls are lower than those of the school group of girls 
for all activities except going to church and playing 
baseball. The delinquent boys are further the only 
group who have a score for doing "nothing." 

Comparison on the other hand with the wholesome 
citizens of the third volume of this Survey^ at the 
school-age period — ^who may be said to represent 
the direction of development exactly opposed to the 
negative direction represented by the institutional 
delinquents — offers these contrasts: as against the 
meager range of recreational pursuits testified to 
by our group, the wholesome citizens present a 
widely extended and richly diversified range of ac- 
tivities; as against the preponderance of empty 
leisure and desultory pursuits among both our de- 
liquents and those of Volume II, the wholesome citi- 
zens testify that at the same age period desultory 
pursuits formed only .7 of 1 per cent of all their ac- 
tivities; as against the casually and in some cases 
surreptitiously acquired recreational associations 
of our delinquents, the statistics for the wholesome 
citizens record that in 70 per cent of the histories 
obtained the recreation habits were formed at the 
precept and suggestion and under the direct guidance 
of parents, teachers, relatives, and friends. 

^ See Wholesome Citizens and Spare Timet Cleveland Recrea- 
tion Survey, Vol. III. 
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Group S. — ^No. 4 is described as a boy who came 
rather suddenly into a round of spare-time activities 
ihat required money: "it took money to have fun — 
lAore money, in fact, than his allowance covered, 
so ... he began to steal." Nos. 32, 33, and 34 
stole copper wire "to get money to go to shows and 
buy things." No. 61 stole money to buy sleds and 
skates, mechanical toys, and field glasses to sight 
aeroplanes with. Other cases that might be included 
in this group are Nos. 7, 14, 30, 35, 36, 56, 66, 72, 
79, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107. 

In these cases the delinquent act is performed in 
order to get money or convertible commodities for 
use primarily in spare-time activities. 

Group 4' — ^No. 15 was shimned by her girl com- 
panions in play because of her old-fashioned clothes, 
and she had to play with boys; her offense was going 
to a department store and stealing a skirt and shirt- 
waist. No. 96 committed a sexual offense with the 
brother of a girl chum whose older sister "told her 
about things." The delinquent had spent most of 
her spare time with this chum, often at the latter's 
home, where she frequently met the older sister. 
Apparently the attitude of this older girl toward 
sexual immorality was that it was a necessary quali- 
fication for a younger girl to acquire in order to be 
admitted to the older girls' set. 

No. 124 and his gang had many a fight with a 

rival gang for the possession of a baseball diamond 

in a gully — ^and once over the privilege of ringing the 

church bell, which carried with it a certain amount of 
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approval and recognition throughout the parish. 
Other cases having in some degree the characteristics 
of this group are Nos. 29, 49, 89, 90, 91, 92, 94, 95, 97. 

This relation between delinquency and spare-time 
activities is similar to that which characterizes Group 
3, but has a different emphasis. In this group the 
delinquent act is performed not so much to get the 
means to enjoy a spare-time activity directly, as 
to qualify in conduct, in means, in dress, or other- 
wise, for membership in some group, the force of 
whose standard is realized by the aspirant most 
keenly in connection with spare-time activities. 

Group 5. — "No. 37 was a boy who had to care for 
his yoimger brothers and sisters while his mother 
worked. Of both school and his duties as a nurse girl, 
he said : ** I just got tired of goin' to school and sittin' 
there, and playin' with kids all the time, takin' care 
of 'em and cleanin' the floor. I decided I would go 
out and have some fun.^' His delinquencies were 
truancy and gully activities connected with rail- 
roads. 

No. 93 was a thirteen-year-old girl with seven 
younger brothers and sisters. She had no time for 
recreation except at night, after this small infant- 
asylmn population had been properly washed and 
put to bed. The recreation brought her into danger- 
ous company — individuals with whom she stayed 
out late at night, against the commands of her father. 
At the Industrial School to which she was sent, the 
superintendent says: ''She is the most interesting 

girl we have ever had in the school." 
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This fifth group of cases shows delinquent uses 
of spare time that are similar to those shown in Group 
2, with the essential difference that in this case the 
delinquencies, together with the spare-time activi- 
ties, are acts of revolt — definite reactions against 
school, or work, or both. Other cases assignable to 
this group are Nos. 10, 13, 53, 117. 

To recapitulate, then, the five distinctions in 
significance which emerge from a study of the cases 
in which there is a relation between delinquency and 
spare time are these: (1) the act for which the de- 
linquent is cited is like other habitual spare-time 
acts that are not consistently treated as delinquent 
by the community; (2) the delinquent act is sug- 
gested by the habitual spare-time practice; (3) the 
delinquent act is committed in order to get money 
for recreation; (4) the delinquent act is committed 
to qualify the child for certain recreational oppor- 
tunities afforded by a recognized play group; and 
(5) the delinquent act expresses a reaction against 
school, work, or both. 



Class II 

Among those boys and girls whose delinquencies 
seemed, so far as could be discovered, to have no de- 
finite connection with their spare-time activities and 
therefore are not discussed with respect to causes 
in this study, are interesting cases. They include 
truancy with the consent of parents, in order to 

help at home or to take paid positions; rivalries and 
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sharp practice in business; cases of misfits in school, 
and of persistent dislike of school. 

These cases are significant for those who seek to 
weigh all the causes of juvenile deUnquency, for 
those who are concerned with the problem of child 
labor, and for educators who are face to face with 
the problem of maladjustment of school curriculum 
and child. The cases not included in the five groups 
of Class I are Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 
40, 44, 87, 88, 118, 119, 121, 122. 

The cases in Class I and Class II which are of 
special interest to teachers are Nos. 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 37, 38, 39, 40, 44, 50, 68, 116. They 
include child labor cases, truants for pleasure, over- 
grown children, children who failed in particular 
subjects, children who disliked certain teachers, and 
children who were delinquent for a long time without 
being discovered by the teachers. 

A final group of cases were reported for the most 
part by the Ubrarians, and have not been included 
in previous groups because of the meagemess of 
their data. For most of them mention is made merely 
of some form of mischief or disorder that was char- 
acteristic and particularly annoying. Such cases are 
Nos. 52, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86. 



SUBfMARY 

The 124 delinquents of this study are therefore dis- 
tributed, according to this classification of their of- 
fenses, as follows: Class I claims 118 of the list: of 
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these, 31 fall into the first group, 49 into the second, 
20 into the third, 12 into the fourth, and 6 into the 
fifth group. The total for Class I, cleared of 24 cases 
which represent double entries — i. e., cases the nature 
of whose delinquencies brings them up for considera- 
tion in two classifications — is 94 cases, or 75 per cent 
of the whole selected list. The total for Class II is 
30 cases, or 25 per cent (A the selected list. These 
figures are the basis of the significant deduction pre- 
viously touched upon, that in a selected group of cases 
shown to be fairly typical of the whole list of de- 
linquents brought before the Juvenile Court in 1916, 
a clear relation between delinquency and spare-time 
habits has been shown to exist in three-fourths of the 
cases described. 
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CHAPTER V 

SOME CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORTS TO HELP 
CHILDREN CHOOSE WHOLESOME USES 

OF SPARE TIME 

There was a persistent inquiry throughout this study 
to find out what efforts probation officers, parents, 
teachers, and others had made to direct the choice 
of spare-time activities on the part of delinquent 
chfldren into more wholesome channels. 

A discouragingly small amount of such effort was 
definitely reported. In few cases did the probation 
officers, or parents, or other persons who were seen, 
claim to have tried to work out a practical, safe, and 
attractive program of spare-time activities for any 
child. The probation officers think that they are too 
busy with investigations, and have too many proba- 
tioners under supervision at one time, to do this re- 
constructive kind of probation as well as it might be 
done. Some also think that such planning belongs 
to the parents, and that even if a program is worked 
out the children will not follow it. It is not the rou- 
tine business of school teachers to know or to be re- 
sponsible for the whole boy, especially out of school 
hours. The truant officer is primarily interested in 

getting the boy and girl to attend school, not in 
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looking after them on school days after school closes, 
nor at all on Saturdays and Sundays. The play- 
ground supervisor works chiefly with boys and girls 
in groups, and the group welfare often compels him 
to single out the troublesome individual for the pur- 
pose of debarring him from playgroimd opportuni- 
ties rather than of enriching his individual spare- 
time program. The librarians, in spite of a wonder- 
ful interest they show in individual boys and girls, 
are confined pretty closely to their Ubraries and li- 
brary clubs. The individual who gives them trouble 
cannot as a rule be followed much beyond the street 
door through which he is ejected, and which he must 
^t again enter for the definite period of his suspen- 
sion. The storekeeper, the policeman, and the rail- 
road man meet the individual boys and girls only to 
guard against their depredations and to detect some 
persistent or easily caught offenders to serve as ex- 
amples and warnings against delinquency on the 
part of others. Settlements and churches offer clubs 
and classes and opportunities for mental and spiritual 
culture, but many children do not go to these at all, 
and even for those who go attendance is usually 
confined to not more than three hours of the day or 
evening of one or two or three days a week; but a 
week brings to each of these delinquents an average 
of 42 hours of spare time, or seven times as much 
spare time as is cared for by these agencies. 

In short, it is apparently nobody's business as yet, 
in any block or group of blocks, to know all the in- 
dividual boys and girls within the territory who are 
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delinquent or "near-delinquent"; much less is it 
anybody's business to try to get each one of these 
children to substitute wholesome uses of spare time 
for habitually unwholesome and dangerous uses of 
spare time. 

Although the number of efforts made to redirect 
spare-time activities was disappointingly small, a 
few such efforts were reported in such a way that the 
processes of redirection were suggestive and capable 
of imitation. The first two incidents described below 
represent attempts made by one of the field workers 
for this study as mere incidents of her interviews and 
temporary acquaintance with delinquents; the third 
shows the efforts of a volimteer assistant in one of the 
libraries; the fourth was the achievement of social 
settlement club leaders. 



Two Delinquents Revisited 

These visits were the work of Miss Grace Mac- 
Gowan, connected with this study as a field worker, 
to whose sympathetic efforts with both these and the 
adult delinquents of our group, and to whose help 
and insight into the purposes of these investigations, 
credit for much of the data of this report is due. 

No. 96 is a twelve-year-old American girl with two 
younger sisters. The father is somewhat intemperate 
and the family of five Uve in four over-fumished 
rooms and have a weekly income of $15.00. The girl 
was in the fifth grade at school and spent from six 
to 11 hours in the streets, at the movies, and at the 
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home of a girl chum with whose brother she com- 
mitted a sexual offense. An older sister of the chum 
"told her about things." She is frail-lookmg, reads 
one book a week, does not know what a Y.W.C.A. 
is, but has recently been invited to join a Camp Fire 
group. She does not attend church nor playgrounds, 
but sometimes goes to a park. 

When visited a second time in June, 1917, at an 
early morning hour, the girl herself answered my 
knock; she was still in her night-dress. She said that 
her mother was upstairs in another apartment. I 
waited while she dressed and went for her mother. 
The latter is small, swarthynakinned, wears glasses, 
and shows eye-strain. She had been up all ni^t with 
the neighbor upstairs; the latter's husband had died 
the day before of tuberculosis; there were no rela- 
tives, and, because the woman was all alone, E.'s 
mother had stayed with her. In discussing the girl's 
outlook for the summer, I asked E.'s mother what 
they were planning to do now that vacation time had 
come. 

She replied, "Nothing — ^you see the little bit of 
housework there is to be done takes almost no time." 

To my question, "Well, then, what will E. do?" 
again came the answer: 

"Nothing — she will be in and out of the house all 
day long. The two younger girls like to play around 
the house and the field next door. But E. is so rest- 
less, she never stays in any one place very long." 

When I suggested that the mother teach her to 
cook and sew, she said, "Well, now if I wasn't so 
darned dumb I might be able to teach her." 

The family have lived in their present home for 
four years. The rent is $15.00 a month, but the 
mother cleans the hall and corridors, for which there 
is a rebate on rent of $5.00 a month. The cleaning 
takes her about one hour a day. I suggested that she 
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gather up the children in the neighborhood and take 
them to the park for the day, as she needed the out- 
ofndoors as much as the children did. This had not 
occurred to her but she seemed glad of the suggestion 
and said that she would plan to go the following day. 

Feeling that E. needed continuous supervision and 
opportunity for wholesome activity, I went to a 
near-by neighborhood house, the activities of which 
are limited to industrial classes open only during the 
school season. The woman who is*in charge of the 
sewing there during the winter season answered my 
ring. She said she would report the case to the head 
resident, but was quite sure that nothing could be 
done. The head resident went to recuperate after 
the winter's work each smnmer, she herself was leav- 
ing on a vacation that same day, and the matron did 
not care to be bothered with children during the sum- 
mer months; a playground near by took care of the 
children in the neighborhood. I went in search of the 
playground director, but found that the playgrounds 
would not be open until the following week. I went 
back for E., deciding that the library would be the 
next best place; she hiEtd said previously that she had 
a card, but had been suspended because of an ** over- 
due" charge— in accordance with the policy of the 
library, baied on a feeling that the children in the 
neighborhood cannot pay fees on books overdue. 
After the suspension period she had not returned to 
renew her card. The library clubs were closed for the 
summer, but the librarian said that they were begin- 
ning to feel that they would have to do sometUng 
along that line this summer. 

As we stood talking, a second child came up to the 
desk. She was tiny, and stood with her nose flattened 
against the edge of the desk; one could just see a pair 
of cliildish eyes, as she said, ''What the kids say ain't 
so, is it — ^that the clubs are all closed in summer?" 
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The librarian said that it was so, but took the 
child's name and told her that she would see her later 
about the club. I told the club leader about E., and 
an effort will be made to place her in the countiy for 
the sununer. 

From the library I walked south past a bowling- 
alley and poolroom, notins; their early-morning ac- 
tivities, llie room was being scrubb^ out, electric 
fans were in operation, and the windows were being 
shined. Two or three doors farther down, the picture- 
show attendants were polishing the brass railings in 
front of the theater entrance, and on each side hang- 
ing double-sized, brightly colored posters — one an- 
nouncing the picture. Her Unborn Child, and a sec- 
ond one. The Masked Robber. 

From here I went to revisit No. 60. The mother 
sat listlessly by the dining-room table and the ten- 
year-old sister was making sandwiches in the kitchen. 
This child and her chum were going to the park for 
the day and they went about their preparations quite 
gaily. They had been at the park on the day before. 
I asked the mother why she ^dn't go too, as she had 
said that she was too tired to work; the washing she 
had done the day before had exhausted her. A day 
out of doors under the trees would do her good. 
When she finally said she would go, the children 
jumped up and down with glee, shouting, "goody, 
goody!" Before I went away we had added several 
sandwiches to the limch and I had seen them safely 
on their way. 

Just before I left this home, L., a brother, came 
into the room. He was riding by on his bicycle and 
stopped in to see his mother. He carried a pocket- 
book himg canteen-wise across his shoulder. He told 
me of his work; he was delivering and collecting for a 
provision company; the "boss" was fine — ^told him 
that if he was steady he would go right up the line; 
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tomorrow was Sunday, and the boss was going to take 
him to his farm to have him help plant potatoes. 
They would leave at four o'clock in the morning — 
"but gee whiz, you'd be all through in four or five 
hours and then you could loaf aroimd the farm all the 
rest of the day!" 

Here were two mothers whose relations to the 
spare time of their children were more wholesome, for 
at least a single day, because of a social worker's 
casual suggestion. Could not some permanent worker 
multiply such suggestions many fold? 



A Library Club Volunteer and New Horizons 

The Ubrary club supervisor who described the gang 
rivalry which came to violent outburst in the library, 
has also contributed a picture of the constructive 
side of her acquaintance with the boys of her neigh- 
borhood. 

When I came into the work with the Ubrary clubs, 
I found that the librarian at this branch had had a 
very discouraging experience with Boy Scout work. 
There had been noise and roughness that seemed to 
make it advisable not to try anything more in this 
Une here. 

The group to which No. 124 belonged, when asked 
what kind of a club they wanted, said, ''a club to 
make things." They knew something of the manual 
training that was being given their acquaintances in 
the public schools. Every boy had a few tools; one 
boy had a real " chest." Their fathers evidently were 
skilled in the use of tools. 
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The suggestion that we form a nature club was 
welcomed, especially the idea of making bird houses. 

Mrs. P volunteered to give them as much time as 

she could spare. She taught them to make bluebird 
and wren houses from cigar boxes. They giew so in- 
terested that each boy made several houses. They 
made them for their own back yards, for the trees in 
the school yard, and then brought us their finest ones, 
of beautiful workmanship and design. Fathers and 
brothers helped. Out of this number eight of the best 
were chosen for an exhibit at other branches. We 
had houses made at other branches, but none were as 
well made or as interesting as these. 

Mrs. P invited the club to her home to see her 

bird houses and tables. She took them on several ex- 
cursions to Forest City Park [a public park on the 
outskirts of the city to the south] to look for birds. 
I remember her going with them one day when she 
had planned to show them winter feeding. We 
bought suet and wire netting; the boys brought 
string, and she taught them how to hold the netting 
and fasten the suet. Then we had a long tramp 
through the gully — ^the scene of their many feuds — 
of which they seemed to know every foot. Here the 
boys climbed the trees which they thought would be 
the best feeding-stations, and fastened the bags. 

Mrs. P had brought a telescope with her, and i 

was only by allowing each boy to have it for a time i 
turn that we could manage their eagerness. They 
had never seen one before and were interested be- 
yond words. They would do anything for Mrs. P ; 

she was so interested and vital and knew so well how 
to interest them, that they were never "bad." 
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A Gang That Learned to Know the Difference 

BETWEEN A PoUCEMAN's ClUB AND A 

Settlement Club 

One winter we heard many reports, from people in our 
neighborhood, of a very bad gang of boys, called the 
" Z- — " gang, who were terrorizing many of the boys 
of the district. Several mothers said that their boys 
didn't dare to come to Hiram House, for several 
times this gang had beaten up boys who were on 
their way to our clubs and classes. They also told us 
tales of truancy, bumming, and thieving. We de- 
cided that it would be interesting to meet this crowd 
of boyB, even if we did not succeed in changing their 
behavior. After much discussion, it was decided to 
try to round up the gang, and, if possible, to organize 
them into a club. I spent some time trying to locate 

Z , their leader. Finally I foimd him at school. I 

asked him whether he wouldn't like to come to Hiram 
House to a party and bring his friends. His eyes 
shone at the prospect of ice-cream and cake, and he 
promised to be on hand the next week with his special 
friends. 

When the night set for the party came, they all 
came early — as far as the front porch. They would 
peep in at the windows, but every time I started out 
to urge them to come in, they ran away pell-mell. At 
last I succeeded in coaxing them into the front room, 
but at no time during the evening were we certain of 
our crowd; for every time that any one came into the 
room, or went toward the door, there would be a rush, 
and all but the boldest ones would run out of the 
house. Ice-cream and cake were a strong magnet, 
however, and they would slip back in after their 
fright had subsided. Long afterward they told me 
that they had been suspicious that the party was 
merely a trap to get hold of them so that they could 
all be sent to LEUicaster. Club organization was 
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started that night which resulted later in the "On- 
the-Level-Club/' whose main purpose was to provide 
a good time for the members and to aid them in 
every way to keep out of trouble. The boys decided 
that it would help them to keep "on the level" if 
they had a sort of confessional each week, at which 
each one would tell of an3rthing wrong that he had 
done during the week — such as fighting, stealing, or 
playing truant. If a boy did not ''snitch" on him- 
self, it was considered good ethics for the others who 
knew of his wrong-doing to snitch on him. The motto 
adopted by the club was: "I hereby promise, God 
helping me, to do my veiy best to keep from stealing 
and to keep on the level in every way." The phrase, 
''God helping me," the boys themselves insisted 
must be put in. We had meetings the first year which 
bordered on the melodramatic as r^ards the stories 
told. 

We talked to the boys about lying, fighting, play- 
ing hooky, and stealing, and discussed with them the 
reasons why these thmgs were wrong. They could 
see why lying and stesding were wrong, and would 
admit that usually it was wrong to run away from 
school; but no arguing or persuasion could convince 
them that it was not right to fight. Finally we did 
get them to admit that it was wrong to fight unless it 
was really necessary. One night we were discussing 

fighting, and Mr. B suggested that they give an 

ice-cream and cake party and invite the "C— — " 
gang to join them. The boys all just hooted at the 

idea, but finally P , one of the hardest-headed, 

most conspicuously fight-loving boys in the gang, 
jumped to his feet and said, as if he had had a sud- 
den inspiration, "Yes sir, we'll invite the C— — gang 
down here to a party. We'll invite them in here and 
fill them up on ice-cream and cake, and then we'll 
take them outside and beat it out of them!" 
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Club activities included stories, games, handwork, 
and all-day excursions to the camp, besides discus- 
sions, special talks, and parties. The stories coidd not 
be of the tame variety, if they were to hold the boys' 
attention. One story which impressed them fci'eatly 
was the story of the fight, and of the later returning 
of good for evil, in The Man from Glengarry. The 
handwork included some very good hanmiercKl brass 
and copper work of which they were very proud. 

Their all-day excursions to the camp were long- 
looked-forward-to events and much talked of after- 
ward. We used to build a fire in the woods and cook 
our dinner there, play ball, go crabbing, and do all 
the things boys love to do in the woods. 

Both in our club meetings and in our many con- 
fidential conversations with the boys when they just 
dropped in, we heard of their escapades. At first 
there was seldom a meeting at which each one did 
not have some misdeed to confess. The confessing 
became such a habit that the boys would sometimes 
come at other times to tell of things they had done; 
it seemed to relieve their consciences. 

I said to them one time, ''Yes, you come in and 
tell me of something wrong you have done and say 
you are sorry you have done it, and then you go right 
out and do something just as bad.'' 

"No," they said, "we are not so likely to do these 
things when we have to tell you about them after- 
wards." 

During all this time we were following these boys 
up night and day. I remember that at one time 

Z went "on the bum" for several days. Some 

one brought me word that he was down on the Nickel 
Plate tracks. I went down and, sure enough, there 
he was, playing among the box cars* His first im- 
pulse was to run, but when I called he came to me. 
I told him that he must come with me to Hiram 
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House. At first he refused because he was ashamed of 
both his appearance and behavior, but at last I suc- 
ceeded in getting him to come by promising to slip 
him in at a side entrance. Then I tidked to him f or a 
long while about what a disappointment he had been 
both to himself and to us, and told him that I be- 
lieved I had better quit trying with him. At that he 
begged me, with tears rollmg down his cheeks, not to 
give up, and promised to make a more earnest effort 
to do better. That was the only time in the five 
years in which I knew him so intimately that I ever 
saw him shed a tear. But that he reiedly made a 
struggle to do better we were sure, although he 
would slip again and again. 

His home conditions were so terrible that he had no 
help whatever there. His mother had long been dead; 
his father was a fairly decent, hard-workmg man, but 
with no control over his children; his half-brother 
had been at Lancaster twice; and his two sisters 
were immoral. The home was as miserable as any 
place could be. The only encouragement we had was 
the assurance that the whole trend of his conduct 
was decidedly better and that he was absolutely 
truthful with us. 

One sunmier — ^in despair of knowing what to do 
with him — ^I took him to my home on the farm, where 
he spent a most happy sunmier. He helped most 
cheerfully on the farm, ran errands for my mother, 
and played baseball with the boys. His qualities of 
leadership were evident. Because he liked farm life 
and was so trustworthy there, and because he had no 
decent place in which to live in the city, we sent him 
to the Hudson Farm. He went there voluntarily, al- 
though we spent many hours in bringing him to the 
decision. It took a supreme effort for Z , leader of 
the gang, to give in and go voluntarily to a place 
which had the stigma of ''reform" about it. Yet he 
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went, and made good in every sense of the word. 
Later he was taken on at this institution as a farm- 
hand, for pay, a position which he held mitil he was 
taken iU with a fatal attack of heart disease. In all 
our dealings with him, he never told us a lie but once, 
and that was to shield a friend. He told that lie with 
his head hanging so low that we felt that he was not 
telling the truth. 

The On-the-Level Club held together for about 
three years, but the gang as such gradually broke up 
as we influenced the boys to change theu- behavior; 
its members were scattered and no longer were bound 
together for mutual protection and deviltry. Theirs 
was too incongruous a crowd to be permanent after 
these reasons for holding together were removed: 
there were several colored boys, several Jews, several 
Slavic boys, and one Bohemian. The various mem- 
bers were scattered; some are in other cities, and 
some are completely lost track of. While some of the 
boys have not turned out as well as we hoped, only 
one, so far as I know, has become hopelessly bad. 
With one or two exceptions, none have court records, 
and they are leading fairly honest, industrious lives. 

We felt sure that the personal work done for these 
boys saved many of them from starting on the '' court 
road," and helped them to change the whole trend of 
their thought and actions. As Z- — said one day, 

when speaking of the club, "why. Miss M , we 

didn't used to know what a club meant ^we only 

knew a policeman's club. All we knew was to fight 
and do bad things!" 
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CHAPTER VI 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It would of course be foolish and futile for a com- 
munity to try to control or prevent all juvenile de- 
linquency within its confines without trying to con- 
trol all the conditions and causes; it is equally fool- 
ish for a community not to try with all its might to 
control any one remediable factor that is found to be 
present in a considerable number of cases. The use 
of spare time is such a factor. It is present in three- 
fourths of the juvenile delinquencies studied. The 
part of this study devoted to juvenile delihquency 
will therefore be concluded with some discussion of 
what the city of Cleveland can do both to do away 
with spare-time activities that are dangerous to the 
health and morals of children and also to make the 
spare time of these children positively beneficial. 

It will help the reader at this point to recall the 
actual relations fotmd to exist between delinquency 
and spare time as illustrated in Groups 1 to 5 of 
Class I (chap. iv). 

Group 1 

It will be remembered that this group exemplifies 

the delinquencies which grow out of the habitual 
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play activities and are so much like them that it is 
often a matter of interpretation whether or not there 
is delinquency. The freight yards, the lake shore, the 
gullies, and the streets are the most fruitful soil for 
the growth of delinquencies of this kind. 

The first thing for a conununity to do, by means of 
recreation, to control or prevent most of the offenses 
of Group 1, is the negative one of making it impos- 
sible for children to spend from one-fourth to one- 
half of their time imder conditions that are a con- 
stant temptation to risks of life and limb and morals. 
For example: 

1. It should be made unnecessary for bo3rs ever 
to climb moving freight trains in order to reach the 
lake shore. 

2. All railroads and freight yards should be made 
inaccessible to boys as places in which they can 
habitually spend spare time. 

3. The lake shore and the banks of gullies should 
no longer be made hideous to the eye, offensive to 
the smell, dangerous to health, and a primary school 
in junking, by dumping upon them papers, garbage, 
and metal and other waste material. 

4. The lake shore and gullies should be policed so 
as to minimize the contacts of children with home- 
less men. Such policing should not, however, be so 
used as to discourage legitimate recreational uses of 
the lake shore and the gullies. 

But negative methods alone, while imperative, 
are not enough. Merely fencing in railroads and pre- 
venting present uses of spare time that lead into 
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temptation may leave spare time even emptier than 
it is now. Elxpansion of positive methods of recrea- 
tion is equally imperative. This will be discussed 
in connection with the recommendations respecting 
Group 2. As an introduction to these positive rec- 
ommendations, the evidence of some of the sched- 
ules as to the changing uses of spare time by the same 
individual will be suggestive. 

Over and over again the story is told, in some such 
words as these: ''My daily program of spare-time 
activities a year ago was the same as at the time of 
the offense except that . . • I helped my mother 
a little more''; or ''I was at home a little more"; 
or "I was not out quite so late nights"; or "I was 
more regular in school"; or ''I did not spend so 
much time with the gang"; or "I did not go so far 
from home"; or "I never looked at a girl then"; or 
''I hadn't done anything quite so bad then," etc. 
In other words, the radius of the circle of spare- 
time activities of the children in this study can be 
seen year by year to grow longer, so that boys and 
girls who once didn't go alone outside of the yard, 
the school groimds, the near-by street comer and 
vacant lot, go to a more distant comer, to another 
gully, to the lake front, to an amusement park at 
night, to Rocky River, to Puritas Springs, etc. As 
this radius lengthens, it becomes plain that a spare- 
time program of a wholesome sort that will c(»npete 
at all successfully with present wasteful and imsafe 
uses of spare time must not be confined to sand-piles, 

see-saws, and other playground attractions that are 
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too tame. There must be, for the bolder spirits that 
^'just ache for adventure/' some stunts that tax 
their growing bodily and imaginative powers to the 
limit. Otherwise some of the strongest and most 
daring will snap the tether and pioneer for them- 
selves beyond the circumference of supervision and 
into conditions that are dangerous to character and 
good citizenship. The presentation of a recreation 
program for the city of Cleveland is reserved for 
the summary volume of this Survey.^ It is, however, 
pertinent to point out here the fact that any spare- 
time program, to be adequate to the needs of all the 
delinquents whose stories have been told in the cases 
referred to in Group 1, must have a range that ex- 
tends from the home and the back yard, out through 
the playground and the club, to the gully, to the 
park, to the country, to the woods, along the streams, 
to the lake shore, and even out upon the lake itself. 
There must be opportunity for adventure and thrills, 
or these will be sought elsewhere. 



Group 2 

In this group, as in Group 1, the chief relation of 
spare time to delinquency rests on lack of sufficient 
opportunity and stimulus for doing right and on the 
presence of temptation, suggestion, and opportunity 
for doing wrong. The unethicalness of the act, how- 
ever, is more clearly recognized by the delinquent 

^ A CommunUy Recreation Program, Cleveland Recreation 
Survey, Vol. VIL 
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himself in Group 2 than in Group 1. It therefore 
follows that the community does' not have the same 
opportunity to prevent delinquency in many of the 
cases of Group 2 by merely negative and substitu- 
tional methods as it does in Group 1. It is easier to 
keep children from making a playground of railroad 
tracks and freight yards than it is to keep them off 
the streets and out of temptation entirely. This last 
cannot be done. But on the positive side it is pos- 
sible for a community to guard against active temp- 
tation and delinquency by competing more shrewdly 
than is done at present for the spare time of children 
in both these groups. It is also possible for a com- 
munity to know from day to day more than it now 
knows about its progress in winning individual boys 
and girls to better behavior. 

A community will find a use for the whole of its 
recreational program in its fight agwist the de- 
linquencies illustrated in Group 2. What specifically, 
then, may be done? To open up opportunities for 
wholesome uses of spare time, as contrasted with the 
merely negative measure of shutting off existing 
opportunities, efforts should be made in at least these 
directions: 

1. Safe and easy access to as much of the lake 
shore as possible should be provided either by via- 
ducts or subways. Of course the sewers should be 
made innocuous to nose, eye, and health. 

2. Some city-wide plan for the constructive use 

of the lake front and the gullies should be made, with 

two things in mind: (a) contacts with hoboes and 
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other people of unknown character should be mini- 
mized; (b) the wonderful possibilities of gully, 
stream, wood, and shore for the study of geography, 
geology, and biology, also for camp-fires, hikes, Boy 
Scout stunts, and woodcraft, should be recognized 
and utilized to the limit. The Harvard-Broadway 
gully and the imdeveloped parts of Brookside Park 
near the '' swimmin'-hole," shown in the picture on the 
opposite page, offer opportunities for adventure and 
thrills. Teachers of nature-study, geography, geol- 
ogy, and other sciences in the schools might well co- 
operate with recreation leaders in working out and 
using different phases of such a plan in so large a 
way as to reach all the children of the city. It is not 
enough to reach merely a few. 

3. There ought to be a continuous inventory of all 
the spare-time opportunities available to children of \ 
different ages in every part of the city. This in- \ 
ventory should include an estimate of the adequacy 
of different kinds of opportunity for the niunber of 
children concerned, and should lead to the maximum 
use of existing facilities, to the end that there may be 
enough of every needed sort to go around among all 
the children of all ages. The indications of this study 
are that while many of the delinquents know some- 
thing of clubs, playgrounds, Y.M.C.A. and Boy 
Scout work, etc., few of them are really adequately 
served by these facilities. While it is necessary, 
therefore, to consider carefully the variety of spare- 
time opportunities available in every section of the 

city, it is equally important and probably far more 
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difficult to guarantee that enough of the various 
kinds of good opportunity will reach those most in 
need of them. The inventory suggested is essential 
both to a maximum use of present facilities and to 
the continuous discovery of places where the present 
facilities are inadequate. Among possible methods of 
increasing the use of existing faciUties, publicity in 
the daily press in regard to all available bathing- 
places, and all places where ice skating is safe and 
permitted on particular days, might be mentioned. 
Such publicity regarding all private, public, and non- 
commercial recreations as will give them a fighting 
chance by the side of the polished brass, the colored 
Ughts, and the biUboards which advertise commercial 
recreations might well be pushed in the daily press 
and in many other ways. 



Group 3 

The delinquencies illustrated in this group were 
committed chiefly in order to get the means to enjoy 
some spare-time activity. So far as the activities 
themselves are concerned, many exemplified in this 
group were not harmful. A person lacking the means 
for a good end, as well as for a bad end, may try to 
get them by dishonest acts. A community does not, 
therefore, in this group of cases, have as good a chance 
to lessen delinquency by the single means of ex- 
panding recreational opportunities, as it does in 
Groups 1 and 2. While wider public recreational op- 
portunities, as suggested above in connection with 
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( Group 2, would affect some of these cases, it is true 
i' that a preventive of delinquency must here be sought 
' also in the development of stronger moral character, 
\ greater intelligence, and greater vocational effi- 
' ciency in the individual. Of coiurse, these last meth- 
ods of prevention of delinquency are not ruled out 
for Groups 1 and 2, nor for any individual case. The 
point here made is that, along the line of prevention 
of delinquency by the external method of changes in 
opportunities for the use of spare time, the chances 
for success are greater in many of the cases of Groups 
1 and 2 than in those of Group 3. However, if the 
chances for suitable spare-time activity for the cases 
of Groups 1 and 2 were better, fewer children per- 
haps would reach the frame of mind t3rpified in 
Group 3. 

Group 4 

To prevent delinquencies which are conunitted in 
order to qualify under some false social standard, 
a recreation program can be made effective only when 
united with an effort to develop a better sense of 
values and to give social approval to those who live 
up to them, combined with condemnation of false 
standards and disapproval of those who are swayed 
by them. In addition to an abimdance of safe and 
attractive recreational opportunities from which to 
choose, there is a great need of personal, sympa- 
thetic, and wise guidance of the choices of those who 
have formed, or are in danger of forming, spare-time 

habits imwisely. This personal factor in an effec- 
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live recreational program is least necessary in the 
offenses classed under Group 1. The need for this 
personal understanding and suggestion is greater 
among those who commit the delinquencies of Group 
2, and still greater among those who commit the 
delinquencies of Groups 3 and 4. The climax of 
this personal influence is reached when an individual 
who would otherwise be dominated by a false stand- 
ard is led to see its true nature, and then voluntarily 
and resolutely to make a declaration of independence 
of its power. Such was the influence of the club 
workers upon the members of the Z gang de- 
scribed on pp. 129 ff. 

Group 5 

The delinquencies instanced in Group 5 were in 
general not differently related to spare time than 
those in Groups 1, 2, 3, and 4, except that the dis- 
taste for school, or work, or both, made the spare 
time seem more precious, and therefore to be filled 
up at once with the first form of recreation that came 
to hand. Such recreational opportunities and guid- 
ance as have already been mentioned were both 
greatly needed by these delinquents. From the point 
of view of a recreational program, the community 
owes them no more than has already been recom- 
mended; it does, however, owe them, in addition, 
reasonable spare time in which to avail themselves 
of the recreation it provides. 
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Tests of Recbbation Facilities Available to 
Delinqxtents and Neab-Deunquents 

Two tests may be applied to the facilities of any 
community for the use of spare time by delinquents 
and near-delinquents: 

1. Are the facilities such that every boy and girl 
may choose for every day in the week a spare-time 
program that seems worth while to him or her, and 
that at least does not stimulate and invite de- 
linquency? 

2. Does every boy and gu*l have at least enough of 
the sympathetic and intelligent supervision of some 
older person to guarantee early detection of wrong 
habitual choices of spare-time activity, and to pro- 
vide suggestion, wherever needed, of better choices? 

Surely it is a self-evident proposition that nothing 
less than giving the child a fair chance to choose a 
right use rather than a wrong use of all his spare 
time can lay any claim to adequacy. It is equally 
true that some older person ought to know whether 
each child's habitual choices are right or wrong, and, 
U they are habitually wrong, to help him as far as 
possible to make them more nearly right. 

The place of leadership in the recreational activi- 
ties of wholesome citizens in the formative period of 
their lives, and thus as a determining factor in the 
development of wholesome personalities, has already 
been referred to.^ Statistically weighed, the recrea- 
tional pursuits adopted at the suggestion of relatives 
or friends, at the inducement of relatives, by imita- 

1 P. 115. 
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Hon, or under the influence of school instruction, are 
shown to comprise 70 per cent of all the spare-time 
activities of the wholesome citizen group at the 
school-age period.^ 



Dobs the Homb Nbed thb Help of the Com- 

MUNITT IN MbBTING THE SpABE-TiMB 

Pboblem? 

This question will be answered for average homes and 
for those above the usual in quality. 

It is significant to note that both for the group of 
institutional delinquents discussed in the second 
volume of this Survey,* and for the group of desir- 
able citizens of the third study,' the relation between 
unfavorable social and economic conditions in the 
home and delinquency, on the one hand, and be- 
tween contrastingly favorable home conditions and 
personal leadership, on the other, brings to discus- 
sion the question of relation of leadership to spare- 
time pursuits. The statistics of the second study 
show that 40 per cent of the fathers of the confirmed 
delinquent boys, and 48.8 per cent of the fathers of 
the confirmed delinquent ^s, were dead, while 
only 14.1 per cent of the fathers of the elementary 
school boys, and 10.6 per cent of the fathers of the 
elementary school girls, and 5.2 and 6.3 per cent, 

^ Cf . Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time, Cleveland Recrea- 
tion Survey, Vol. III. 

* School Work and Spare Time, ibid,, Vol. II. 

* Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time, ibid,, Vol. III. 
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respectively, of the fathers of private elementary 
school boys and girls, had died. Among the insti- 
tutional delinquents, 34.5 per cent of the mothers of 
boys, and 48.8 per cent of the mothers of girls, 
worked for pay; among the public elementary school 
groups, 20.1 per cent of the mothers of boys, and 12.1 
per cent of the mothers of girls, worked for pay; 
among the private school groups, 2.1 per cent of the 
mothers of boys, and none of the mothers of girls, 
worked for pay. The third study, however, shows 
so low a mortality among the parents of its group for 
the early periods, and such a very small percentage 
of broken homes, as to lead to the conclusion that 
the homes of these people in their childhood and 
youth presented unusually favorable conditions for 
the development of wholesome personality. 

There were among the delinquents of the present 
study, as has been seen, homes which were handi- 
capped by poverty, sickness, the death of one or both 
parents, drunkenness, dishonesty, or immorality; 
homes in which the mother worked or in which the 
father was at work away from home for days at a 
time, or on night shifts or twelve-hour day shifts. 
There were immigrant homes, ignorant homes, 
homes with uncongenial step-parents, unsympathetic 
homes, overcrowded homes, careless homes. Every- 
body will freely admit that the children of these 
specially handicapped homes need the help of the 
community to get both adequate spare-time oppor- 
tunity and supervision. 

But there was also a considerable nimiber of aver- 
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age, unbroken city homes, with an income sufficient 
for healthy decent comfort, and recreation, and with 
parents of reasonable intelligence and good morals. 
Do these homes that were not specially handicapped 
also need help? Even a few illustrations suggest 
the answer to this question. For example: 

No. 64 was a sixteen-year-old working boy with 
American parents, both living; the home was a com- 
fortable eight-room house with a small yard. There 
were four older sisters — one away, one helping the 
mother at housekeeping, and two working and living 
at home. An older brother worked, and lived at home. 
The total weekly income of those at home was $173. 
Although the delinquent was not out late at night, 
his crowd spent a good many hours in a near-by 
store, where they gambled with a punch-board. 
The very frequency with which children go to the 
store on legitimate errands often prevents the par- 
ents from thinking of danger there. Yet, in the ab- 
sence of other recreation, stores are sometimes meet- 
ing-places for delinquents, and a child in a store is 
beyond the eyes and ears of parents. 

No. 65 was an eleven-year-old boy from a comfort- 
able home of five rooms, housing seven people, with 
a yard 30 x 30 ft. in size. His parents were English, 
with a small income, but of such intelligence that the 
mother tried to make the home a center for the play 
life of the children. Still, the father was away at 
work all day, and, even with the best intentions in 
the world on the part of the mother, coupled with 

sympathy and intelligence, is it strange that an 
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eleven-year-old boy frequently found home and back 
yard less attractive than the street comers where 
he met the pals with whom he scaled billboards and 
the fences of baseball parks, and went into a grocery 
store through the transom? Nothing much weaker 
than a stake or chain could keep an active boy in the 
back yard all the time. Besides, the school authori- 
ties insist on his going to school; and the road to 
school leads past the comer, and around the comer 
is out of the sight of the mother. 

Nos. 109 and 110 were similar cases of boys with 
good homes and small yards. These boys not only 
found their pals in the streets, but went with them 
to the railroad yards and rode upon the trains. But 
who was to know when they went to the tracks? 
Both fathers eamed good pay and were steady. 
Nevertheless, locomotive engineers have to go far 
from home, and even the oil company plant is not 
like the village garden and the country farm. On 
the latter the father can give the boys a stint to do 
after school; in the other case he can, while still at 
work himself, keep an eye on the baseball game in 
the vacant lot, or at least know by their first names 
the boy neighbors who go with Jimmy to the "old 
swimmin' hole." Such things are not possible under 
city conditions. 

No. 89 was a thirteen-year-old girl with three 

brothers and a younger sister. Their home was a 

five-room apartment on the second floor of a house, 

with a good yard. The father was a skilled workman 

who eamed $25.00 a week, and the mother was not 
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only devoted to her children but had taught her 
oldest girl to help her about the house for two hours 
on school days and five hours on Saturday; the girl 
was in the seventh grade in school. But she used to 
go to the movies and sometimes to the parks. That 
is what movies and the parks are for. Older girls and 
boys also went to movies and to the parks. The 
father at his work and the mother busy with her 
younger children could not see what the daughter 
was doing; they could not hear what she said; they 
did not know the plans that she made. She kept up 
with her class in school, although it came out in the 
course of this study that her teacher did not trust 
her. She was quiet and reserved in her manner. 
What mother, without the testimony of the teacher, 
would have thought such a dau^ter to be in danger 
ol sexual inunorality? Yet so it was. Perhaps the 
mother did not have the confidence of her child. But 
do adolescent girls always believe what their mothers 
say? Are not mothers sometimes a bit fussy and old- 
fashioned in the eyes even of a quiet and reserved 
young miss of ahnost 14, who meets such up-to-date 
and wise young men on the way to school, at the 
movies, and in the parks? Must a father, then, wear 
seven-league boots to follow his daughter about, or 
a mother tie her daughter to her apron-strings in 
order to keep her safe? Unless there can be better 
co-operation between the parents and those who see 
the girl away from home, unless the commimity can 
come to the aid of such parents in many cases, there 

would seem to be no other way to be sure about it. 
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No. 46 was a fourteen-year-old boy, oldest of five 
children. His parents own their home and have an 
income of $48.00 a week. The field worker for this 
study says that he liked this boy from the very first 
grasp of his hand. He was a handsome chap, well- 
built and strong. He fell in with a street gang when 
his parents moved into a new district; they all went 
to the same school and he was soon initiated into all 
their secret orders. They were different from any 
boys he had known before and their recklessness 
captivated him. Before his parents realized it, the 
boy was beyond their restraint, and no efforts that 
they made to help him were heeded. They bought 
him a violin and a pianola, and when visited in con- 
nection with this study he sang with the visitor while 
the sister accompanied them upon the piano. He 
did not like libraries. 

''You can't talk there," he said, "and there is no 
fun where you can't talk." He had an electric motor 
in the cellar; he wanted a place to swim near by, 
and just ached for adventure. He found it, when, 
with his companions, he took a joy ride in an auto- 
mobile. 

The limitations of these good, steady-going parents 
in furnishing spare-time activity with sufficient ad- 
venture in it for this boy were pathetic. But are 
there not hundreds more like them? Isn't there some 
way in which a commimity might help such parents 
to recognize a growing hunger for adventure in their 
children, and help also in satisfying this hunger in 

clean and legitimate ways? 
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Other cases iUustrating the limitations of ordinary 
homes in the face of the problem of juvenile spare 
time might be given from the schedules, if space per- 
mitted. But are more needed? If the reader will 
supplement the suggestions inherent in the cases 
cited with the facts of his own experience and ob- 
servation, he must admit that most iu*ban homes — 
no matter how good and how well equipped as to 
house, yard, purse, mind, heart, and good intentions 
— are not of themselves equal to the whole tai?k of 
furnishing their children with adequate spare-time 
opportunities and supervision. 

In stressing the significant part played by leadership 
in the development of wholesome citizens, the third 
study of this Survey re-emphasizes this condition of a 
imiversaUy changing social and economic organization : 

Once more it must be remembered as having a bearing on 
the problem of recreation organised for the development of 
whidesome people, that when these people were children the 
lives of their parents were probably more dosely connected 
with their children's activities than the lives of parents today. 
The factory system had not developed to the aspect in which 
we know it today. 

On all these accounts, he who would suggest a program 
adapted to the development of wholesome personalities today 
must plan to substitute trained leaders for the natural leaders 
of other days, provide play space which forty years ago natu- 
rally existed, and organize the spare time of today so as to 
make it more directly serve the needs of people in the more 
highly complex civilization of our day.^ 

Even in the best homes fathers cannot as a rule, 

and as under rural conditions, spend their working 

1 Op. eU, 
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hours where their personal influence is felt by the 
children. Even going out of doors for fresh air is 
often going out of sight of both parents. Children are 
away from home on errands, to get their education, 
their vocational experiences, and even for much of 
their religious instruction. All these urban and 
modem conditions ^ve opportunity for acquiring 
companions and ideas and plans that the parents 
know not of. Even parents who have the most con- 
fidential relations with their children are often sur- 
prised to learn what the latter have done. It is futile 
to expect that spare-time pursuits, alone among the 
child's activities, will all be encompassed within the 
personal supervision of the parents in the ordinary 
city home. 

The limitations of homes in which delinquency has 
already occurred have been recognized by the com- 
munity in the establishment of juvenile courts and 
the appointment of probation officers. As yet, how- 
ever, probation is still in a very rudimentary stage 
of development as a means for the constructive 
guidance of young delinquents in wise choices for 
the use of their spare time. The next 10 years should 
see as great a development in vision and skill in this 
direction as the past 10 years have seen in methods 
of discovery, citation, and hearing of cases involving 
juvenile delinquency. The suggestions of the four 
cases cited in chap, v are capable of indefinite expan- 
sion and application by probation officers, club lead- 
ers, and settlement workers. All of these illustra- 
tions, however, fall short of the ideal, because they 
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show no one who tackled the problem of a full 
twenty-four-hour-day program for the children in 
question. 

Probation officers ought, in the opinion of the 
writer, to help their new probationers to perceive 
the best uses they can make of all their spare time 
under present and possible conditions. It is clearly 
wrong to expect boys and girls to keep from delin- 
quency if they do not see how they are to fill up their 
spare hours with wholesome activities that seem to 
them worth while. The supervision of the probation 
officer should have no merely one-sided outlook. 
It will not do to look at the child from the angle of 
his delinquency alone or from that of his home life 
alone, his work alone, or his religious life alone. This 
supervision must be based upon a sound knowledge 
of and sympathetic interest in the whole boy or 
the whole girl for the whole day of a whole week of a 
whole year. In short, it must be a supervision that 
will find out the child's habitual uses of spare time,- 
not merely his occasional activities. 

But, however perfect the supervision of probation 
officers may become, it will necessarily be lacking in 
one essential. It does not begin early enough in the 
life of the child. The supervision of spare time that 
will be most effective in preventing delinquency 
must be started before the wrong uses of spare time 
begin, or at least before they become habitual with a 
child. 

The visiting teacher has a much earlier oppor- 
tunity to come into official relation to children who 
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are without proper spare-time opportunities and 
supervision than the probation officer has. Such 
opportunity may come as soon as the child is well 
started in school. There were many children among 
the delinquents of this study who had been truants 
for some time before the probation officer was called 
in. Whenever a child is first foimd to lack spare-time 
opportunity and supervision, then is the time for the 
probation officer or the visiting teacher, or some one 
else, in co-operation with the home, to make the op- 
portunity and supervision adequate to that child's 
needs. 

But the home supplemented by the probation 
officer and the visiting teacher will not yet be ade- 
quate to the task of supervision. There is also need 
of some one else who will take pains to know the 
individual boy and girl who misuse spare time, and 
also their parents, wherever children are — ^in church, 
in clubs, in libraries, upon the playgroimds, in the 
parks, in the streets, and in places where they are 
employed. »Only as there are developed, in connec- 
tion with all places where children meet in groups, 
especially skilled persons who can individualize and 
follow to his home the child who either is without 
adequate spare-time opportunity or else is making 
unwise uses of his opportunities, can the spare-time 
problem of all the children of ordinarily good city 
homes be solved. And even then some one of these 
persons within a small territorial unit should so 
extend his knowledge to all the children of his dis- 
trict that there may not be a boy or girl whose spare- 
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time opportunities and habitual choices are not inti- 
mately and sympathetically known to him. It is 
conceivable that a specially gifted play leader or 
visiting teacher might become this residuary legatee 
for all the left-over spare-timie problems of children 
in a given district. 4r 

To the Cleveland reader the delinquents of this 
study send a personal message: "Test out all your 
I^ans for the spare-time occupation of boys and girls 
on us. If you fail to reach us you will also fail to 
reach many other children. But, if you give oppor- 
tunities and supervision that appeal to all of us, they 
will also appeal to other boys and girls.'' 
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CHAPTER Vn 

SOME SPARETIME PROBLEMS OF ADULT 

DELINQUENTS 

The adults here described were found in two places: 
(a) 12 in dance halls, and (b) eight in the Municipal 
Court. 

It is not possible to state how far these cases are 
representative of ail the persons who are found either 
in the dance halls or in the Municipal Court. It 
would take an extended study to determine this. 
It was possible at this time merely to cast a net of 
inquiry into the hot tides of human life which ebb 
and flow through the dance hall and the Mtmicipal 
Court, and to learn only a chapter of the story of 
here and there a person thus detained and identified. 
But, few as these persons are, their stories open the 
door upon real human problems connected with 
the use of spare time that the reader is boimd to 
feel are common to thousands more of men and wo- 
men in Cleveland. While the first 12 stories deal 
primarily with uses of spare time, they definitely 
point out both possible and actual relations to de- 
linquency. The second group of eight deals first 
with delinquency, but all of these have likewise a 

vital relation to the problem of spare time. The 
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stories as a whole, therefore, should help the reader 
to see more clearly the relations between delinquency 
and spare time tiiat some of the boys and girls al- 
ready described may, unless they are helped before 
that time, show five or 10 years hence. 

A. Stories of Women Met in Dance Halls 

During May and June of 1917, more than 250 
girls were personally ''picked up,"^ without previous 
acquaintance, at dance halls, on the streets, in caf^, 
at movies, etc., by two young men connected with 
this study. 

The casual falling into conversation with each 
other here implied was a common way in which 
young men and women met in these places. It was 
found to be a usual procedure among both self- 
respecting and delinquent girls, and involved no 
improprieties. The investigators were instructed 
not to make immoral advances to any girls, so that 
the delinquent girls discovered by this method were 
such as had been delinquent frequently enough to 
take the initiative in immoral relations. A very 
large majority of the girls neither made such sug- 
gestions nor apparently would have submitted to 
such an insult from a man; some few less hardened 
might not have resented such advances from men. 
This survey subjected no girl to such a temptation, 

*The phrase ''pick up'' is used here and in the following 
pages with the meaning only of scraping acquaintance, and 
with no further implication of immoral advances on the part 
of any of the individuals concerned. 
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and so secured as cases for this part of the study girls 
who were well along in practices of this kind, not at 
the stage where men would have to make the pro- 
posals. Their histories, however, throw light on the 
beginnings of such delinquencies in relation to spare 
time. 

The girls here described were all met at dances. 
The stories as given in some instances represent 
merely what the young men secured. In most cases 
the account includes also a supplementary story se- 
cured by a woman worker in a personal visit to the 
girl. The 12 stories here recounted give the varieties 
of relation between delinquency and spare time found 
among the whole nmnber. 

The stories of Nos. 1 to 5 all show girls of appar- 
ently good character who were himgry for recreation 
in company with yoimg men. They were all more or 
less aware of the risks they ran, but the recreation 
they got seemed to them worth the danger. Nos. 6 
to 11 ranged from young working-girls who did not 
seek vice, but were boimd to have a good time any 
way, to a woman who had given up all pretense of 
work and set up a furnished apartment to which 
she took men for money. 

No. 12 was a cynical yoimg man who had a small 
salary and no home ties in the city. 

The histories of Nos. 1 to 5 and that of the young 

man, No. 12, show about the same relation between 

delinquency and spare time that the juveniles of 

Class I, Group 2, show, namely, that of empty spare 

time which offers continual opportunity and even 
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temptation to delinquency. Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 
belong also to Group 2, and likewise to Group 4, 
of Class I, the individuals of which are ready to be 
delinquent if necessary in order to qualify for mem- 
bership in a certain social set. No. 11 had passed all 
the earlier stages and was deliberately delinquent 
for gain. The stories of these 11 young women and 
one young man, as told by the field workers, will be 
given briefly. 

In the words of the worker who met them in the 
park, — 

Nos. 1 and 2 are two little girls about 16 years old. 
They came to X. Park [here used for one of the liurge 
amusement parks] together and I picked them up. 
They seemed to be quite imspoiled as yet by the 
risks they are running, but they are not ignorant. 
They know the character of the park and, knowing 
this, come there to dance sevend nights a week. 
Both work; they said that they usually went to Y. 
Park^ to dance on Saturday nights, because they 
thought that that was the best night there, the crowd 
being larger then. Sunday nights they usually spent 
at the park in which I met them, although they Ibiew 
that it was "tougher" there. 

Both girls were dressed fairly well but by no means 
expensively. They are not well educated; I should 
say that they are not more than eighth-grade prod- 
ucts. 

As far as I could discover they had come to the 
park for no other purpose than to dance. One's 
whole impression of these girls is that it is a pity 
that in order to get the kind of entertainment they 
want they are compelled to run the risks they do. 

^ See p. 80. 
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This account is supplemented by that of the wo- 
man worker who visited the girls: 

F., one of the girls, completed the eighth grade at 
the age of 14. While attending school she drew one 
book from the public library each week, and played 
at a near-by playground for three hoiurs daily. Of 
all activities she iBced baseball best. She belonged 
to a girls' Camp Fire group, liked the out-of-doors 
pursuits connected with it, but did not like the sewing 
and handwork classes. 

The mother of the girl stated that she allowed F. 
to go out with her girl chum evenings, that she knew 
they went to dances, but that they never danced 
with anyone but girls. I am siure that she believed 
this. She said that on Saturday afternoons F. went 
downtown to shop and that on Sunday afternoons 
diuring the ball seasons she alwa3rs went to baseball 
league games; on winter afternoons she went to a 
picture diow. 

M., the other gkl, had practicaUy grown up in a 
near-by settlement. She had learned to sew there, 
and had made the suit she wore the evening the in- 
vestigator met her. From her room she brought a 
long string of honor beads she had won while be- 
longing to the Camp Fire group. She also told of 
teaching small girls in the settlement. I talked with 
the club leader of the settlement, and her report was 
that this girl had stayed for a longer time, been more 
interested, and accomplished more than any other 
girl ever enrolled. The}*^ were sorry to lose her, but 
she was working now and had other interests. To 
my question as to how M. spent her evenings, the 
mother told the same story as did F.'s mother. When 
I asked how often the daughter brought her boy 
friends home with her, the mother said that M. was 
too young to have company, and besides, the father 
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wouldn't be bothered with having anybody about. 
They would disturb his evenings when he came home 
tired. 

No. 3, as the man who met her relates, — 

is a girl about 22 years old, a teacher in the Cleve- 
land grade schools. Sunday sitemoon she came to a 
downtown dance hall with another girl. I had a couple 
of dances. I think she is a thoroughly good girl. 

The pathos of this girl's story is summed up in 
the comment of the woman visitor to whom she con- 
fided the bare little record of her unhelped reaching- 
out after recreation: 

"I don't care about coming to that place [a down- 
town dance hall] or getting out anywhere else while 
I am busy diuing the week. I usuidly am tired when 
I get home from school and am ready to rest, but 
when Friday and Saturday nights come, and some^ 
times Sunday, I do not know what to do with myself. 
I do not live in Cleveland. My home is in a small 
town not far away, and there I know everybody. 
I have lots of friends. Here in Cleveland I know no 
one." 

This girl grew up on a farm, graduated from the 
high school, and for two years taught country school. 
She then took a normal course, graduated, and se- 
cured her present position in a rural school. She at- 
tends Sunday school every Sunday, but says that it 
is so much like school that she does not enjoy it very 
much. She attends a class social about once a month. 
She had never danced before coming to Cleveland; 
the pupils were not allowed to dance at the school 
she came from, and she had no opportimity to learn 
at home. She enjoys skating and had skated five or 
six times the preceding winter at Gordon Park. She 
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had taken three or four books of reference from the 
library that same winter. She Ukes to play tennis, 
but '4t takes so much time coming and going, and 
one has to be dressed for the occasion." 

Dancing is the one thing she is really interested in. 
At the suggestion of her roonmiate they had gone to 
one of the popular dancing academies to take les- 
sons. She has had no opportimities to meet either 
girls or boys elsewhere, and goes to the public dances 
for this purpose. She said that she most certainly 
would not want a sister of hers to go to these public 
dance halls; for herself it was all right — she was 
older and knew, but "you run an awfully big 
chance." 

She was dressed in very good taste and appears 
to be a normal, right-living girl. The thing that stood 
out in her interview was her loneliness — ^her desire to 
be with people and to have some diversion frfter her 
week's confinement in the schoolroom. 

Nos. 4 and 5 were met at the dancing academy 
to which No. 3 had gone for lessons. The field worker 
described his encounter with them there as follows: 

When I entered the hall I took a seat by the wall. 
After several dances two girls sat down beside me. 

"Gee, ain't it warm?" said one of the girls. She 
directed her remark into the general atmosphere 
about her. 

I said nothing. Then she tried it again. Turning 
to me she said: 

" You must be a stranger — ain't you? " 

I admitted that I was. 

"It ain't hard to get acquainted here," she ex- 
plained. 

Just then a new dance struck up and I asked her 
to dance. She williitgly accepted. I danced the next 
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dance with her friend. I asked these two girls for 
tiieir nameSy which they gave me. All the while they 
kept up a rapid conversation. They told me about 
other dances which they had attended, and about 
the men they had met there. 

I asked the girls why they did not entertain their 
men friends at home. They said that there wasn't 
very much chance to do it; that their homes were 
crowded, and that in the summer-time you couldn't 
even sit on the doorstep without having the neighbors 
"butt in." 

These girls may be described as being thoroughly 
Americamzed. As far as appearance and conversa- 
tion go, they could have been bom here of American 
parents. Eieu^h was about 22 years old. 

J. "works out" and was seen at her home by tiie 
visitor on one of her Sunday afternoons " off" : 

The family Uve in a Hungarian neighborhood. 
Every yard tiiere had some sort of garden and every 
one had pansies. There were many potted plants 
standing about in tubs and rough buckets. 

The visitor reached the home about 2:30 p.m. 
The mother was just finishing the dinner dishes. 
The house was inunaculate. The "really" dining- 
room had a round-top table with a lace doily and 
two vases of old-fashioned pinks, and there was a 
" grafonola." In two bedrooms off the dining-room 
one could see the high feather-beds, each witltlut 
wrinkle, and each with its snowy white cover. The 
mother could not speak English and there wast no one 
else at home. She invited me to stay and we took 
chairs on the porch and carried on a sort of sign con- 
versation. 

Soon the father came with a group of men. They 
had been at a boxing-match in the neighboriiood. 
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The women in the neighborhood, as each one finished 
her work, came to their front porches or stood at the 
gateways, talking to people as they passed. Vespers 
were just over and the older people, little old men 
and women, stoop-shouldered — ^the women wearing 
the customary head-dress, a brilliant-bordered square 
folded comerwise — came by. One little old lady 
leaned up against our gateway. She was coming 
from church and was on her way to her daughter's 
to see the children. She had two oranges done up in 
a handkerchief and carried a little bouquet of pansies. 
The flowers were for the daughter and the fruit for 
the grandchildren. Across the street, the children 
and grandchildren had come home to visit. Their 
meeting with one another was very formal. E^h one 
coming up shook hands with every one else there. 

Here we spied J. coming down the street. She 
wore a well-fitting plain green silk dress and a simply 
trimmed white leghorn hat. From her I learned the 
following facts of her personal history: 

In Europe the family had lived in a small village. 
J. came over 10 years ago and lived in a rooming- 
house with her father until her mother came, a year 
later. She worked for five years in a cigar factory 
and at the end of that time married. Her husband 
died one year later, and her three-months-old child 
shortly after. At the present time she is employed 
as nurse for a two-year-old child and earns $13.00 a 
week. She is not permitted to have callers at the 
home in which she works, other than an occasional 
girl friend. She has "off" every Wednesday after- 
noon and evening and every alternate Sunday after- 
noon and evening. Sunday she spends at home; on 
Wednesday afternoons she usually goes downtown to 
shop, has supper downtown with her girl chum, and in 
the evening goes to a picture show or to a dance with 
this same friend. She likes her work, likes living in 
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what she terms "style," and would not consider going 
back to her own home to live. 

At 4:30 in the afternoon I noticed groups of yoimg 
people coming home in this neighborhood. Some 
groups were of girls, some of bo3rs, and others of boys 
and girls togetibier. Before I left, the whole aspect 
of the neighborhood changed. As I sat on the porch 
during the early part of my visit, I saw only the older 
people, who clmg to their old-country dress and cus- 
toms, whereas now the younger people with their 
"store clothes" and noticeable mannerisms were the 
dominant element. 

A., the girl referred to above as J.'s companion, is 
employed as housemaid in a home on Shaker Heights. 
She appears to like the same things that J. does and 
they spend aU of their leisure hours together. 

The accounts of the men field workers go on to 
describe the other cases of this dance-hall study: 

On April 11, I got into conversation with 14 dif- 
ferent girls at the downtown dance hall already 
mentioned. Two of them would not consider making 
dates tiiat night, and gave as their reasons that they 
had "steady fellows" with whom they had come. 
The remaining 12 were willing to make dates for 
either that night or some future night. Three of the 
12 said that they were willing to go to rooming- 
houses or hotels, and I judged from the general atti- 
tude of the others that they would do the same thing. 
None of them said a word about any money she ex- 
pected to get out of it. 

No. 6 had been caught in a rooming-house with a 
man, a few da3rs before, by the police, and married 
him to escape prosecution; after the trial they ex- 
pected to separate. She was 17 years old. 

No. 7 said that she was 18. She had no illusions; 
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she knew enough about some thin^ to be 45. She 
said that she would go out for a dnnk, or to a hotel 
or rooming-house "for a while/' as she did not dare 
to stay out all night for fear of her parents. She said 
nothing about money. W^^ ^^ wanted, she said, 
was a good time; she didn't care how she got it. 
If going to a hotel with a man was the price she had 
to pay, she was willing to go through with it. 

No. 8 was "diflferent." She was possibly 19 years 
old, and appeared to be either Italian or Jewish. 
During the course of four dances a considerable part 
of her story was learned. Three months ago she 

had come here from B ; she was working in a store. 

This was the first time she had been at this dance 
hall; in fact, she had not been out of her room much 
at night since coming to Cleveland. But she was 
getting tired of it; she wanted some "fun." She 
said that she would not make a practice of going to 
rooming-houses or hotels promiscuously with indi- 
viduals, but that she would take out a steady fellow, 
once in a while, if she had him. She said that if a 
man used her right, she would do the right thing by 
him. She would live with a man for her keep, she 
said, if the right fellow came along. 

She was not a bad girl. What she wanted was a 
chance normally to express the desires and emotions 
that were withm her. She would be perfectly happy, 
and perfectly good, if she were married to the right 
kind of man and living in a home of her own. She 
would marry ft good man in a minute; but since the 
opportunity did not offer, she was wilUng to take the 
next best thing. 

Nos. 9 and 10 were sisters met at a West Side 
dancing academy. They worked in a restaurant. 
They signified their willingness to make dates at 
any time to go out, as they put it, for a "time." 
Both said that they would diink. One said that any 
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time I wanted to take her out I could make arrange- 
ments by coming to the restaurant. 

"All of us girls/' she said, '^like to get out once in a 
while. We can't entertain company where we live 
because we only room there ajid have no place, and 
anyway we can have more fun outside. If a fellow 
takes me out and shows me a good time, I'll do the 
right thing. It's Uttle enough for a girl to do if a 
man spends a bunch of money on her. All of these 
girls here" — ^referring to the other three girls from 
Qie restaurant who were with her — "are on the level 
like that." 

In all the conversation that I had with these girls 
not a word was said about any money that they 
should receive for their share in anything that might 
occur. My impression is that they did not expect 
any money. It is also my impression that they are 
"game" to "go the limit." 

The woman visitor talked with one of the sisters 
at her place of employment, and learned that she 
was one of four sisters. Her father was a cobbler. 
They lived on the outskirts of a city of 10,000 and 
had a goodnsized yard and garden. The girl had gone 
to school until she was 16 years old. The family 
were all musical; this girl can play by ear an3rthing 
she hears. She says that she goes to hear good music 
whenever possible, and occasionally plays the mando- 
lin for a cabaret. 

While still in her home town she belonged to the 
Y.W.C.A. and took an active part in it. She married, 
at the insistence of her mother, a man who was much 
older than herself; he was dissipated and untrue to 
her. She says that she lived a life of hell for five years 
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and then left him, coming to Cleveland. She has 
since worked in various cities at various occupations, 
and has had a constant battle against ill health. 
Within the last two years she has had two attacks 
of pneumonia and one of brain fever. 

She admits going to dances and dancing with any- 
one. She did not try to cover the fact that there had 
been recklessness and looseness about her living since 
her separation from her husband. She is 34 years old. 

Since my interview with this girl I have com- 
municated with people in her home city and have 
verified her story up until the time of her marriage. 
Her sister is married and living out of town, but was 
here on a visit at the time when they were met in 
the dance hall. 

No. ll's story came out as follows: 

Some few months before she had been employed 
as a saleswoman. She had already begun to spend 
some of her time walking the streets. As a conse- 
quence she did not feel much like working during the 
day, and after a few weeks she gave up her position 
and took a part-time job which left her more free to 
devote her time to street-walking at night. She had 
given up her room in a private family and taken a 
four-room furnished flat, to which she was ready to 
show the way for $5.00. She said that with her own 
establishment she was more free in her movements 
and could take men to her apartment without danger 
of being annoyed by a landlady. She^said that since 
she had taken a furnished flat she was considering 
giving up all work during the day and devoting aU 
her attention to parading the streets at night. 

The story of the man included in this group is 
told by the investigator as follows: 
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No. 12 was met at the downtown dance hall at 
which No. 3 had sought recreation. He was neatly 
dressed and made an excellent appearance. Became 
to where I sat watching the dancers, sat down next 
to me, and b^an to talk. He was about 26 years old, 
and said tiiat he was collecting for some firm in this 
city; he made $20.00 a week and expected a '^raise" 
soon. He hung around poolrooms, usually the same 
one downtown, or else put in his tune dancing at this 
or other dance halls, because he had no other place 
to pass his time. Tlie only objection to such a life 
that he mentioned was that it cost him a consider- 
able siun of money each month. 

"You can't," he said, "hang around a poolroom 
without spending something. Just to play a couple 
of games of billiturds or pool a day costs a lot by the 
end of the month. Sometimes you shoot a game or 
two of craps, or make a bet on a ball game — and, be- 
Ueve me, you never win. I know it; I've tried it. 
Then if you hang around a dance hall, you will spend 
from SO cents to a dollar for dance tickets; and you'll 
be darned lucky if you don't hook up with some 
dame and take her out and spend a lot more on her. 
Take it from me — ^there's nothing to it. I wouldn't 
always take a girl out, when I pick one up, and a 
whole lot of girls wouldn't go, either, if they had a 
place to tskke a fellow to. But I don't know a single 
girl in this town that don't room somewhere. If 
I make a date with one of 'em, the first thing I know 
we get to goin' bad, and then we end up in a hotel or 
rooming-house. It's hell, ain't it? The girls have no 
show at all to be decent, and the fellows haven't 
either. . . . Well, so long. Glad to have met 

you. See you at the A [naming a poolroom] 

some evening about 7:30, and we'll see what's 
doing. I'm going over now and make a date with the 
dame in the white dress with the black belt." 
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SUMMABT OF DaNCE-HaLL StORIES 

The one outstanding fact revealed in these 12 
stories is that the young women described, and more 
than 200 others, were easily enough picked up by 
men who were total strangers to them. The women 
varied from young girls just out of school, whose 
mothers believed their stories that they danced only 
with each other, through all gradations of character 
to the street-walker who hired an apartment to 
which to take men for money. Innocent and immoral 
together jostle elbows with each other in their hunger 
for recreation, and, with little chance for intelligent 
choice, accept the intimate arm and companionship 
of both clean men and rakes. 

Coupled with this great fact is an equally impor- 
tant query: How far is it true that the innocent 
among these young men and women would have a 
chance for intelligent choice, and could avoid the 
moral shipwrecks of their pick-up adventures, if 
the girls ^'had a place to take a fellow to"? 

Cleveland should do no less for its young men and 
women than to test this matter out in a large way 
by beginning to furnish not only places to which a 
girl can '^take a fellow," but also places other than 
dance halls and the streets, where a girl can first 

I meet "a fellow." 

\" 
\ 

B. Stories op Municipal Court Deunquents 

Nos. 13, 14, and 15 were all single young men who 

were arrested respectively for assault and battery, 
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gambling, and intoxication. No. 16 was a young 
married man who went on a three days' spree and 
overdrew his bank accomit. No. 20 was an intelli- 
gent boy who says that the comer gang habit led 
him to an auto theft. 

Nos. 17 and 18 were women partners in inmioral- 
ity. No. 19 had been arrested for inunoraUty which 
started after she had left home because of her drunken 
father. 

They represent six of the most common offenses — 
assault, gambling, embezzlement, intoxication, im- 
morality, and stealing. All of them, except possibly 
No. 13, illustrate the close relation between delin- 
quency and empty leisure time that was pointed out 
in Class I, Group 2, of the juvenile cases. 

No. 13 and his three delinquent brothers as well 
are home products of Cleveland. The former is a 
bartender, unmarried, and 26 years old, and was in 
court on a charge of assault and battery. He had 
been in court twice before. According to his story 
three men insulted him as he was serving them with 
liquor and he invited them outside '^and Ucked the 
three of them." 

This young man is in a way the product of a set- 
tlement neighborhood. He said that he had prac- 
tically grown up on the settlement playgrounds, but 
that as soon as he got to doing things he liked to do 
and got big enough to have a mind of his own, the 
people there made it unpleasant for him and he 'Meft 
their old . . . playground." He belonged to a 

famous gang in that neighborhood. The gang is 
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broken up now, but nearly all of its members from 
time to time get into court. 

Two workers in the settlement knew this young 
man very well. He went by the name of **Daflfy" 
on the playgrounds and at their clubs. They said 
tiiat he was a listless, lazy t3rpe of boy and that it 
was hard to interest him in things that usually in- 
terest bo3rs. Even a game of baseball was interesting 
only as he could watch others play and probably 
gamble on the game. The most active thing they ever 
saw him do was imitating the actions of the kite 
club one day when the members were on the play- 
ground, flying their kites. He tied a short string to a 
piece of newspaper, climbed to the top of a high 
piece of apparatus, and let the paper fly in the air. 

He was one of the ringleaders of the gang which 
annoyed this settlement. The workers tried to in- 
terest the boys but failed. When the boys got old 
enough to work they took a clubroom in a building 
adjoining the playground and from that vantage- 
point annoyed those who were using the grounds. 
He had many opportimities for recreation at the set- 
tlement, but he preferred the gang. 

No. 14 is a sample of the new importance of the 

negro in Cleveland. He was taken into court on the 

charge of gambling. He had come north about two 

months before, with a large group of negroes, to work 

for the railroad. He had no family and spent his 

spare time going to moving-picture shows, loafing 

around poolrooms and saloons, and shooting craps. 

Craps was the game he liked better than work. His 
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life was much like tiiat of hundreds of other men who 
have come here from southern cities. They work 
hard during the day, and have no place in which to 
spend their spare time. They sleep four and sk in a 
room and are forced out into the street and into 
saloons for their entertainment. Some of these men 
are married and have their families follow them, but 
the majority are single. Housing conditi<His in this 
section of the city are very bad, and the homes are 
so congested that practically all recreation is crowded 
out. There is but one city playground and two set- 
tlements that are engaged in welfare work among 
these people. 
No. 15 was arrested for intoxication. He is — 

Croatian by birth, and Roman Catholic. His other 
articles of faith are beer and CoUier's magazine. 
There are nine younger members of the family. The 
father drinks — ^bow much, I was unable to learn. 

The boy left school on reaching the sixth grade 
because he "had to go to work and help the folks 
out." He now makes $25.00 a week, on the average, 
and contributes about half of his pay to the support 
of his large and active home circle. 

Card-pla3dng and swimming and the saloon are 
the fulfilment of his recreational desires. He swims 
as intensively and extensively as possible when the 
fates allow hun a trip to the public parks. 

He considers hiniself something of a reader, and 
says that he plays with the younger children a good 
deal — ^that he always has liked children. He has 
attended two picnics in his life. His father and 
mother sometimes go to dances, but he does not care 
for dancing. His relations with his family savor of a 
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good deal of detachment without actual friction. 
His home circle is a little congested with nine younger 
children, and he, the oldest, generally flees to the 
peaceful by-streets of the downtown district. 

He was initiated into most of his spare-time ac- 
tivities by the older boys in his neighborhood, who 
taught him to swim, to skate, and to smoke. They 
had a baseball club which met in an old dance hall. 
He learned to play cards at a party and has played 
ever since. His methodical habit of visiting the 
saloon in the evening and promenading downtown 
seems to arise largely from a lack of other oppor- 
timities. He has two weeks' vacation a year in which 
he generally visits relatives in other places. 

His difficulties, aside from a possibly inherited 
predisposition and early habituation to drink, seem 
mherent in his nightly program. He cannot swim 
at night, nor always play cards. He is obviously 
below the level where reading could have a com- 
pelling fascination for him. He has not been in a 
church for two years. 

There is no great incentive for a twenty-five-year- 
old weary wage-earner to spend his evenings in a 
family of nine smaU, unwearied children; it is diffi- 
cult to frame a perfect evening for him, but an im- 
perfect one has been well planned and is assembled 
on every street comer. 

No. 16 was 29 years old, married eight years, and 
at the time of his offense living with his wife and one 
child, four years old; the family were doing light 
housekeeping in one room. He was charged with em- 
bezzling funds. One afternoon, while under the in- 
fluence of liquor, he had checks cashed which over- 
drew his hmk account by $30.00. 

This delinquent had gone to school until he was 16 
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years old. During the last five years of his school 
life he worked Saturdays and after school in a grocery 
store. After leaving school he was employed as call 
boy for the railroad. He worked at this for 11 years 
and during that period was advanced successively 
from call boy to yard checker, night yard clerk, day 
ywtd clerk, crew dispatcher, and finally to the posi- 
tion of chief dispatcher. Because of religious and 
political diGferences with the foreman, he was placed 
after 11 years of service in a secondary position as 
machinist's helper. The heat and light reflected on 
his passes and affected his eyes and he b^an to 
''lay off.'' He was finally dismissed. Since then he 
has changed jobs three times, failing because of his 
eyes in the tests for a railroad job for which he ap- 
plied. During the 11 years of his employment by 
the railroad company, the delinquent says, he 
worked from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. seven days a week, all 
holidays, even Christmas, included. His evenings he 
spent at home, being usually too tired to do much 
more than read. He lived very quietly with his wife 
and child, in light-housekeeping apartments, going 
occasionally to a picture show in the evenings. Sat- 
urday evenings he went to market to do the shop- 
ping, and Sunday afternoons he went for long walks 
and to a picture show in the evening. 

Nos. 17 and 18 were women charged with sexual 
immorality. They were soliciting along the street 
and entered a taxicab with two men. 

No. 17 was 19 years old, married, with one child 
two years old. She was brought up in a small town. 
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She reached the eighth grade in school, and then was 
needed at home, as her mother was not well. As a 
girl she played cards, rode a bicycle and a horse, and 
went on sleigh rides and to church socials and pic- 
nics. She read newspapers and '' books for girls," 
but says that she had to work too hard and did not 
have enough time for pleasure. It is not clear why she 
left home, but she and her husband are not con- 
genial; she says that he will not go out with her to 
the movies, which she likes to attend because they 
''make her forget." She has been immoral at times 
for at least a year, and claims that her husband now 
sends her out. No evidence of this was found, al- 
though the husband is shiftless and not of much 
account. 

No. 18, companion of No. 17, was 27 years old — 
one of four children, and daughter of a coal miner 
in a Pennsylvania city. She reached the fourth 
grade and then had to work to help her mother. 
She left home in 1912 because her father was ''too 
strict." She has had many jobs, lasting from a few 
days to nine months, usually in a restaurant or a 
laundry. She says that as a girl she never had any 
spare time, although she went to sociables and pic- 
nics a few times. She now reads, and goes to movies, 
parks, and ball games. She says that she has had too 
much work and not enough play. She says that she 
takes men to hotels and frequents the amusement 
parks; she sayis that she does not go to church be- 
cause she is "too bad." 

No. 19 was 19 years old, and charged with im- 
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morality. She went to school until she was 14 years 
old; she could not go to work at that age because 
of the child labor law, but was permitted to remain 
home from school to assist her mother in housework. 
The girls in the neighborhood often came in to spend 
the evening with them. The house was comfortably 
furnished; the girl had taken a few piano lessons and 
could play some popular music. On Sunday evenings 
her three older brothers often brought their girl 
friends to the house. In the summer-time the whole 
group, family and friends, would pack their suppers 
and go to the park for Sunday afternoons and even- 
ings. 

The father was a heavy drinker and would some- 
times come in upon the group when very much under 
the influence of drink. He made things generally 
unpleasant. The boys gradually stopped bringing 
their friends and the girls' friends also stopped com- 
ing. At this time the delinquent began associating 
with an older girl who had a court record. The 
mother disapproved of this association and there was 
constant friction between the girl and her mother. 
Eventually the girl went to live with her friend in a 
downtown hotel. 

Before she left school she had had no organized 
or supervised recreation. At one time she was in- 
vited to join a Camp Fire group, but there was some 
expense connected with it and becaiwe of that her 
mother would not permit her to join. A little later 
a second club was formed, but the leader came only 

for two or three evenings, and the club disbanded. 
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The girl has been immoral since she was about 15 
years old, but never prostituted until now. She met 
most of the boys with whom she associated at X. 
park. For one year she went to business college; she 
can do clerking and filing but is a poor stenographer. 

At present she reports regularly and is getting 
along nicely at home, although the father comes 
home drunk, and there is some friction. She feels 
lonely, doesn't know any good girls, and says that 
she has a bad reputation in the neighborhood — 
that the girls where she works are all good girls and 
don't know that she is a bad girl, or they wouldn't 
have her there. She wishes that she might know some 
good girls, as she would like to go to some good place 
in the evening. 

The case of No. 20 is especially significant for this 
study. He is only 18 years old, was bom and brought 
up in Cleveland, and graduated at 16 from the e^hth 
grade. 

He was arrested and bound over to the grand jury 
for joining in stealing an auto. He has stolen autos 
at least three times, and his delinquency is only one 
stage beyond that of the boys who have been de- 
scribed above as juvenile auto thieves. 

He said that when he was a young boy his father 

was too strict with him — ^very severe, in fact — ^while 

his mother, on the other hand, was too lenient; his 

father was a drinking man, and had left home two 

years ago. Since then his mother had worked two or 

three days a week. It was since they had moved to 

their present home that he had got into trouble. 
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There was always a bad gang around, he said, and 
hanging around the comer with the gang was what 
got him started on the bad road. It was there that 
he learned to chew, smoke cigarettes, and drink 
whiskey. These things he acknowledged shame- 
facedly. He likes pool, bowling, athletic-club ac- 
tivities, swimming, baseball, manual training, hunt- 
ing, gjrmnasium work, and the movies. Pool and 

bowling he learned at the C Athletic Club, where 

he went with a friend. He had also attended the 

Y.M.C.A., where he trained under a Mr. R . He 

spoke very warmly of Mr. R , and said that the 

latter had been very kind to him; it was through him 
that he had got his last position. He says that he 
enjoys reading, especially history. He has no par- 
ticular friend among the librarians, but goes to the 
shelves and selects what he likes for himself. 

The lake is a great attraction to him. At 12 he 
learned to swim, and he says that sometimes in the 
siunmer he and the boys go out in a boat to fish and 
stay all night long. In winter he goes to Brookside 
Park or to the Elysium ice rink to skate, or to a 
picture show, or else hangs around the comer. He 
has not been inside of a church for 10 years. He said 
that he wanted to join the Y.M.C.A. and expected 
to do so in order to take his friends there. 

He told the story of his offense as follows : 

On a Saturday evening he and another lad started 
out together walking around the streets. They saw 
a beautiful Hudson Super-six. 

"It was a wonderful car," said the boy. "We got 
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in it and drove out East 9th to Central. At Cen- 
tral we picked up three other lads. They had some 
whiskey. We all took some, and one of the other 
boys took the wheel. I didn't get exactly dnmk but 
I know I took too much. We drove a long way, and 
about two o'clock in the morning we landed at a 
gasoline station — ^just where I don't know. One of 
the boys tried to break in to get some gas but we did 
not get any gas, nor did we touch anything there. 
Just then a patrol came along. One of the boys ran 
and escaped. The rest of us put up our hands, but 
an officer shot, and the lad standing next to me was 
killed. They say he tried to get away over the fence, 
but it is not true. I wish I had been shot myself." 



Summary of Municipal Coubt Stories 

These stories of older persons show the famiUar 
relations between juvenile delinquency and spare 
time in more developed forms. Reaction from over- 
work becomes a debauch; gang fighting, under the 
stimulus of drink, becomes assault; petty theft be- 
comes embezzlement; lack of parental understand- 
ing and recreational opportunity at home lead to 
flight from home, a rented room, and immoral comr 
panions; occasional gambling becomes habitual; 
an occasional sexual offense becomes hardened prosti- 
tution; and street loafing, combined with an occa- 
sional joy ride, becomes a wild midnight escapade 
that ends only when one young man stops a police- 
man's bullet and another faces the open door of the 
penitentiary. ^ Even these few stories show: 

1. That among adults as well as children there 
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are special temptations to delinquency in spare time 
that is merely empty and without opportimities and 
guidance in recreational activity; 

2. That an adequate recreation program for a city 
must take full account of young men and women and 
mature individuals as well as of children; 

3. That in the preparation of such a community 
spare-time program for adults a further study of a 
much larger number of Mimicipal Court delinquents 
would be a great help. 



SUMMARY 

In briefest form, the facts of the stories told in 
this study, and summarized for juveniles on pp. 105 ff., 
and for adults on pp. 169 and 179 ff., show: 

1. That spare time is not only an important factor 
in the delinquencies of three out of four of the juve- 
nile delinquents studied, but frequently also in the 

^ delinquencies of young people and adults; ! 

2. That the relations between delinquency and 
spare time reduce to two kinds : (a) a relation so close 

I as to amount in many cases to an identity of ha- 
\bitual spare-time activity with delinquency; (b) 
a contributory relation of spare-time activities to j 

delinquency through knowledge of, opportimity for, % 
. and temptations to delinquency; 

I 

' 3. That these two relations between delinquency 

and spare time are found in all sections of Cleveland; 

they are especially frequent on the street comers, on 

the lake shore, the gullies, and in the railroad yards, , 
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but one or both of them have also been found in 
places of business, schools, parks, playgrounds, and 
even in homes; 

4. That juvenile delinquency in some of its present 
forms can be decreased in a wholesale way by so in- 
closing the railroad tracks and yards that they can 
no longer be habitually used as playgrounds nor 
serve as persistent temptations to risk of accident 
and to adventure and theft; 

5. That effective prevention of delinquencies; 
among children, young men and women, and adults, > 
so far as these delinquencies are due to the oppor- 
tunities and temptations of spare-time activities, 
cannot be looked for until innocent counter-oppor- 
tunities for spare-time activity are adequate, both 
in variety and in quantity, to the needs of the whole 
masst)f the people; 

6. That even when facilities for recreation have 
been made thus adequate in variety and quantity, 
it will still be necessary that some highly gifted and 
adequately trained person in every sectio;i of the 
city be charged with the responsibiUty of knowing 
every child who is making frequent wrong choices 
of spare-time activity, and of trying to lead him to 
make better choices. ^ 

More concrete and definitely constructive sugges- 
tions will be developed in the course of the studies 
which form the succeeding reports of this Survey. 
As the converse of the present study, the volume en- 
titled Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time points 

the way actually taken by a contrasting set of boys 
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and girls in Cleveland who by their own or parental 
initiative charted a course through effectively used 
spare-time opportunity to useful citizenship. The 
three studies concerned respectively with private, 
commerciali and pubUc recreational agencies suggest 
the place at which each of these may most effectively 
make its contribution to the whole recreation prob- 
lem. Specific recommendations for a comprehensive 
accounting and organisation of recreational resources 
to the end of developing a plan for a city-wide system 
of recreation facilities will be the purpose of the sum- 
mary volume, A Community Recreation Program. 
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Cleydand Foundatioii Recreatioii Sunrey 

DELINQUENCY AND SPARE TIME 

I. Peracm. Information received bv Date 

(a) Name Address Date of birth Country of birth.... Sex.... 



(b) Physical health. Apparent Medical Ex 

Nameof M.D Date. 

(c) Mentalhealth. Apparent MentalEx 

Nameof M.D Date 

(d) Use of drugs Tobacco Drink Self-abuse 



n-A. Offense — officially recognised. 

1. Charge Complainant Address 

2. Method of arrest .....Date of hearing Plea 

3. Actual thing done: Yr Mo Date Day Hour. 

(a) The thing 

(b) Circumstances and companions 

4. Sentence Disposition 

5. Official comment on <^ense and diq;)osition 



B. Offenses — M»t official^ recognised. 

1. Charges .Complainant Address 

2. Actual thing done. Year Mo Date Day Hour. 

(a) The thing 

(b) Circumstances and companions 

3. Remarks by parents 



m. Family, 
(a) 



Famfly 


Co«B- 

tryoT 
Birth 


Peo- 


Tears 

in U.S. 


Citi. 
■en- 
•liip 


Sffwlrs 
Eiigliirii 


Re- 

2?- 

ion 


Uying 


Bn- 
ral 


City 


Dead 


Father 










Mother 


















Step- 



















(b) Marital conditions of parents: married, widowed, remarried, 
divorced, separated, other 

(c) If person is not living with family, state reasons, and where person 
usually lives 

(d) 



FlanOyRe- 
latioBflliip 



Age 



Living 

with 

FWBUy 



Occupa- 
tion 



Usual 
Weekly 
Ramings 



Contrl- 

IratioB 

to Family 



Health 



Cause <^ 
Death 



(e) No of lodgers Others in household Total. 
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(f) 



Weekly 
ineMM 
at time 



Family.. 
Lodgen 
Charity 
Othera .. 



1. No. of ioonM....Moiktli]y Tent....C)wii.... 

2. (a) Qeneral aiqpearanoe of h<une 

Available fUay aiMoe in house or 

yard. 

(b) Of neichbOThood 

3. (a) Moral standinc of home 

(b) Of neichborhood 

4. If any member of the family has court reoord give details. 

5. Any known physical or mental disorder among near relatives. 

6. Anything further in famihr hisUwy bearing on delinquency 

7. Does employment of mother cause neglect of child 



Total 



IV. 8cho(d recMtl up to time of offense. 

(a) Person still in school Schoc^ and locations 

(b) Present or last grade .Age at last nade....Years in school. 

Special daiises JBvening schools Others 



(fi) TnuMcript from Public School Records 




MoKtk 


DayaPreasat 


DayaAbaeat 


SdMlaraUp 


Condnet 


Jan 










June . 










Oct 





















(d) Recreation <HKX»^unities (eci^uipment — instructor) 

le) Teacher's ecnnments and attitude toward chikL 

(f) Child's ecnnment and attitude toward scluxd and teachers. 



V. £n4>loyment recMtl up to time of offense. 

(a) If child, give date and number of employment certificate 

(b) " " 



Industnal hisUwy of person: so far as possible give dates, ad- 
dresses, wages, hours of work, and reasons for leaving each posir 
tion held 



YL Social conditions. 

(a) Civic and coK>perative agencies in the nei^borhood (give loca- 

tion, equipment, and activities) 

1. Social centers 

2. Church 

3. Settlement 

4. Library 

5. Playgrounds 

6. Parks 

7. Y.M.C.A.— Y.W.C.A 

8. Others 

(b) Commercial (no. and type of adjacent popular-priced resorts: 

candy stores, movies, pool, billiards, dance halls, restaurants, 
saloons, others) 



Vn. Industrial opportunities of neighborhood, 
(a) Kind and descriptions, 
(b) 



Those open to children. 
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ym. Calendar of activities for 24-hour day at the time of each offense: 
amount of time, and time of day of each activity. 

(a) School or work day — 1. Home 

2. S chool— Work 

3. OTHER TIME 

(b) Saturday — 1. Home 

2. Sc hool— Work 

3. OTHER TIME 

(c) Sunday — 1. Home 

2. Ch urch— Work 

3. OTHER TIME 



IZ. Calendar of activities for 24-hour day one year before first offense: 
amount of time and time of day of each activity. 

(a) School or work day — 1. Home 

2. Sc hool— Work. 

3. OTHER TIME 

(b) Saturday — 1. Home 

2. S chool— Work 

3. OTHER TIME 

(c) Sunday — 1. Home 

2. Ch urch— Work 

3. OTHER TIME 



Variatlonfl in 
Seasons 


Variations in 
Oecnpations 







Z. Attempts by probation officer or other persons to help delinquent make 
a plan for a wholesome 24-hour day, emphasising leisure time and 
based on (a) Delinquent's need at present time; (b) Recreation and 
other community facilities available 

Statement of results — (1) Failure to change behavior, with reasons 
(2) Successes in changing behavior, with reasons 

XL Suggestions of facilities needed for the wholesome activity of this per- 
son that were beyond the power of the individuals interested to furnish 



Z-A. Calendars of activities for 24-hour day with transcri]^ of school 
record after plan has been tried and has succeeded or fuled. 
1. (a) School or work day — 1. Home 

2. S chool— Work 

3. OTHER TIME 

(b) Saturday — 1. Home 

2. School— Work 

3. OTHER TIME 

(c) Sunday — 1. Home 

2. Ch urch— Work 

3. OTHER TIME 



2. 


Transcript of School Record 




Month 


Days Presoit 


Days Absent 


Scholarship 


Conduct 


J#n 










JnfM^ 










Oct 



















Teacher's comments and attitude toward child 

Child's comment and attitude toward school and teaclMrs. 
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CLEVELAND RECREATION SURVEY 

REPORTS 

These reports can be secured from the Survey Committee of 
the QeveUnd Foundation, 2025 East Ninth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. They will be sent postpaid for 25 cents per volume, with 
the exception of the summary volume, which will be sent for 
50 cents. 

STUDIES OF RECREATION INFLUENCES 

DELINQUENCY AND SPARE TIME 

Hbnrt W. Thubston, Professor of Child 
Welfare, New York School of Philanthropy 

SCHOOL WORK AND SPARE TIME 

F. G. BoNBBB, Professor of Education, 
Columbia University 

WHOLESOME CITIZENS AND SPARE TIME 

John L. Gilun^ Professor of Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin 

STUDIES OF AGENCIES 

THE SPHERE OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 

Kathbrinb Vassault, Richmond Hill 
Social Settlement, New York City 

THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF RECREATION 

Charlotte Rxtmbou), Formerly Secretary 
PubUc Recreation Commission, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; Assistant Secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, Ohio 

PUBLIC PROVISION FOR RECREATION 

Rowland Hatnbs, Formerly Recreation 
Secretary New York Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment; Director National Service 
Commission, New York City 

SUMMARY 

A COMMUNITY RECREATION PROGRAM 

Rowland Hatnbs, Directing Consultant 
Allen T. Burns, Director 



STATISTICAL APPENDIX 

Comparison of the selected group of 124 delinquents 
with the 2587 who were in the Juvenile Court in 1916 : 

1 . Sex. — ^The ratio between the sexes in the selected 
list of 124 approximates that for the whole number 
of delinquents in the Juvenile Court in 1916. The 
percentage of boys in the selected group is 80, as 
compared with 83 for the whole group, while that of 
the girls is 20, as compared with 17. 

2. Ages. — In the selected group of 124 cases the 
nimiber of delinquents increases gradually from one 
at the age of seven years until it reaches a maximum 
of 32 at 14 years. The Juvenile Court group as a 
whole shows the same general trend, but begins with 
one at six years and shows the lai^est number, 466 
out of 2587, at 15 years instead of at 14. 

Note. — ^This appendix contains all the statistics, not pre- 
viously ^ven, relatmg to the children studied (see pp. 187-189 
for schedule). Whatever value these figures may have is be- 
lieved to be chiefly qualitative. It is hoped that the uses any 
reader may make of them will be confined to two — ^namely — 

First— as an aid to the description and visualization of the 
children studied. 

Second — ^to help the reader to decide how far the selected 
children are truly representative of the whole Juvenile Court 
Group in Cleveland — or like any other group with which he 
may wish to compare them. 
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TABLE 1.— SEX OF SELECTED DELINQUENTS COMPARED 
WITH THE WHOLE NUMBER OF DEUNQUENTS IN CLEVE- 
LAND JUVENILE COURT IN 1916 





NUM- 

BBB 

BOT8 


Nuii- 

BBB 
GlBIiB 


Total 


Pbb 
Cent 

BOTS 


Pbb 
Cbnt 

GlBI« 


Total 


Total Juvenile Court 

Cases 
Selected Juvenile 

Court Cases 
Library Cases 


2140 

71 
28 


447 

24 

1 


2587 

95 
29 


82.7 

74.7 
96.6 


17.3 

25.3 
3.4 


100 

100 
100 


Total Selected Cases 


99 


25 


124 


80.0 


20.0 


100 



/ 



3. Offenses. — ^There is a close ratio between the of- 
fenses charged against the selected group and those 
of the entire juvenile court group. "Stealing," for 
example, constitutes 26 per cent of all offenses of the 
selected delinquent boys and 24.3 per cent of those 
of the court boys as a whole. For "burglary and 
larceny" combined the percentages are 9 and 11 
respectively for the boys of the two groups. Court 
charges, however, are seldom made on a standardized 
basis, so that similarities and differences are not to be 
taken too literally. For example, charges of petty 
theft of railroad property may sometimes be returned 
as "violating railroad ordinances," sometimes as 
"stealing "or "larceny." Immoralityis often synony- 
mous with "being out nights," especially in the case 
of girls, etc. 

If all raitoad offenses and all thefts committed by 
boys be assembled, they include 50 per cent of the 
boys in the selected group and 44 per cent of the boys 
in the whole court group. 
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For some of the other offenses, the ratios do not 
correspond so closely. The percentages of ''truancy " 
and "out nights" cases, for example, are considerably 
larger in the court group, while those of "inmioral- 
ity" and "disturbing Ubrary" are larger in the se- 
lected group. 

TABLE 3-A.— OFFENSES CHARGED AGAINST BOYS IN THE SE- 
LECTED GROUPS COMPARED WITH OFFENSES OF THE WHOLE 
NUMBER OF JUVENILE COURT BOYS IN 1916 





Num- 














ber 

OF Sb- 


Num- 


Total 




All 






UDCTBD 


ber 


Se- 


Per 


Juve- 


Per 




JUTB- 


OF Li- 


LBCTED 


Cent 


nile 


Cent 


OVFBNU 


NILB 

Court 
B0T8 


brary 
B0T8 


BOT8 




Court 
B0T8 




Stealing 


16 


9 


25 


26.0 


521 


24.3 


VioUtmg R. R. Ord. 


11 


• • 


11 


11.0 


62 


3.0 


Bursary and Larceny 


9 


• • 


9 


9.0 


234 


11.0 


Truancy 


6 


1 


7 


7.0 


313 


14.6 


Violatins Auto Law 


7 


• • 


7 


7.0 


114 


5.3 


Out Ni^ts 


5 


1 


6 


6.0 


206 


9.6 


Immorality 


4 


1 


5 


5.0 


36 


1.7 


Disorder in Library 


• • 


5 


5 


5.0 


• • 


« • 


DisOTder^ conduct 


• • 


4 


4 


4.0 


53 


2.5 


Destroying property 

Gambling 

Car breaJong 


1 
3 


3 

• • 


4 
3 


4.0 
3.0 


58 
29 


2.7 
1.4 


2 


« ■ 


2 


2.0 


80 


3.7 


Smoking 


1 


1 


2 


2.0 


15 


.7 


Intoxication 


1 


1 


2 


2.0 


24 


1.1 


Assault 


1 


1 


2 


2.0 


42 


1.9 


Highway Robbery 


1 




1 


1.0 


54 


2.5 


Incorrigibility 


1 




1 


1.0 


26 


1.2 


Housebreaking 


1 




1 


1.0 


29 


1.4 


Violating fireworks ord. 


1 




1 


1.0 


22 


1.0 


Running away 


• • 




• • 


• • 


116 


5.4 


AU other 


• • 


i 


1 


1.0 


106 


5.0 


Total 


71 


28 


99 


100.0 


2140 


100.0 



Two further points are worthy of special note: 

First, out of 2140 boys in the juvenile court list, only 

222 committed offenses which are not represented in 
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the selected group, and of these, 116 were arrested 
for "running away,'' which offense is closely related 
and often synonymous with "truancy" and "being 
out nights," numerous examples of which are found 
in the selected list. Second, the first ten offenses 
enumerated on the selected list include 84 per cent of 
all the offenders of the selected group, and 74 per 
cent of the offenders of the whole juvenile court 
group. 



TABLE 3-B.-OFFENSES CHARGED AGAINST GIRLS IN THE SE- 
LECTED GROUPS COMPARED WITH OFFENSES OF THE WHOLE 
NUMBER OF JUVENILE COURT GIRLS IN 1916 



OlTXNSE 


NUM- 
BEB 

ofSi&- 

LBCTED 
JUVB- 
NILE 
CoUBT 
GlBI« 


NUM- 

BEB 

OF Ll- 

BBABT 

GiBLB 


Total 

Se- 
lected 

GiBLB 


Pbb 
Cent 


All 
Juve- 
nile 

CoUBT 
GiBLS 


Feb 

Cent 


Truancy 
Immorality 
Out Nights 
Stealing 
Roaming street 
Incorrifl^le 
Drinking 
All other 


10 

s 

3 
2 
1 

« ■ 

• • 

• • 


• • 

1 


10 

9 
3 
2 
1 

• • 

• • 

• • 


40 
36 
12 

8 
4 

• • 

• • 

• • 


159 
105 
47 
34 
51 
24 
9 
18 


35.6 

23.5 

10.5 

7.6 

11.4 

5.4 

2.0 

4.0 


Total 


24 


1 


25 


100 


447 


100 



In the selected group of girls, only five differ- 
ent offenses are represented by name, "truancy," 
immorality," "being out nights," "stealing," and 
roaming the streets." Under these five offenses 
fall 88.5 per cent of the girl offenders of the whole 

juvenile court group, and if "incorrigibility" and 
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''drinking" be added to these, 95.3 per cent of the 
girls of the court group will be accounted for. Since 
the last two offenses, especially "incorrigibility, " are 
closely allied to the other five, the fact that charges 
by these two names do not appear in the selected 
list is not important. 

TABLE 4.— PLACE OF OFFENSE OF SELECTED DELINQUENTS 



«^ 


NUMBBB 


Pbb 


NXTMBSR 


Pbb 


PULCX 


BOTS 


Cbnt 


GiBLa 


Cbnt 


R. R. yftrdfl 


18 


22.7 


1 


4.5 


Streets and alleys 


18 


22.7 


2 


9.1 


Stores 


16 


20.2 


1 


4.5 


Library 


11 


14.0 


• • 


• • 


School house 


2 


2.5 


1 


4.5 


House of friend 


1 


1.3 


2 


9.1 


House of man 


• • 


• • 


2 


9.1 


Own hmne 


1 


1.3 


2 


9.1 


A residence 


1 


1.3 


2 


9.1 


Hotel 


1 


1.3 


• • 


• • 


Bam 


1 


1.3 


• • 


• • 


Saloon 


1 


1.3 


• • 


• • 


Park 


1 


1.3 


• • 


• • 


Truancy cases 


7 


8.8 


9 


41.0 


Total known 


79 


100.0 


22 


100.0 


Not stated 


20 


• • 


3 


• • 


Total 


99 


• • 


25 


• • 



4. Place of offense.^ — More suggestive for this study 
than the technical names of the offenses are the places 
where they were committed. For 23 of the 124 se- 
lected cases information on this point was not se- 
cured, but it is worthy of note that in the 101 known 
cases two-thirds of the 79 offenses of boys and nearly 

1 No data are available on this point for the Juvenile Court 
group as a whole. 
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one-fifth of the 22 offenses of girls were committed 
in raitoad yards, streets and alleys, or stores. 

TABLE 5-A.— BIRTHPLACE OF PARENTS OF SELECTED DELIN- 
QUENTS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF ALL JUVENILE COURT 

DELINQUENTS IN 1916 









All JnvKNiLB 




SeLECTBD DuUNQUlilfTS 


DsUNQtXBNTS 








TOB 1916 


COUNTBT 










OF BiBTH 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 




F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


Parents 


Parents 


Austria 


32 


29 


3 


3 


350 


79 


U.S. 


21 


22 


6 


7 


548 


122 


Ireland 


9 


8 


• ■ 




88 


6 


Russia 


8 


7 


4 


4 


168 


25 


Germany 


5 


10 


5 


5 


163 


42 


Italy 


5 


6 


1 


1 


158 


26 


Poland 


4 


4 


2 


2 


190 


47 


England 


3 


3 


2 


• • 


29 


5 


Canada 


2 


1 


• • 


« « 


39 


6 


Wales 


1 


2 


• • 




7 


• • 


Hungary 


2 


1 


2 


3 


133 


38 


Bohemia 


1 


1 


• • 


• • 


79 


10 


France 


1 


• • 






10 


• • 


Scotland 


• • 


1 


• • 


• • 


9 


• ■ 


All others 




• • 


• t 


• • 


19 


5 


Not Stated 


6 


5 


• • 


• • 


150 


36 


Total 


99 


99 


25 


25 


2140 


447 



TABLE 5-B.— BIRTHPLACES OF FATHERS IN ORDER OF RANK 



Selbctod 

BOT8 


All Juvbnilh 
coubt bot8 


Sblbctbd 
GiBLa 


All Juvbnzlb 
Coubt Giblb 


Austria 
U.S. 
Ireland 
Russia 


U.S. 
Austria 
Poland 
Russia 


U.S. 
Germany 
Russia 
Austria 


U.S. 
Austria 
Poland 
Giermany 



5. Birthplace of fathers. — A comparison of the birth- 
places of the fathers of the selected boys and girls 
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with those of the court group as a whole shows gen- 
eral resemblances. For the selected delinquent boys 
Austria leads as a birthplace of fathers followed by 
U. S., Ireland and Russia, 71 per cent of the fathers 
of the boys being bom in these countries. For 1916 
juvenile court boys the order is U. S., Austria, Poland, 
and Russia, from which countries come 51 per cent of 
the fathers. The U. S. is the birthplace of the largest 
number of fathers of girls in the selected list with 
Germany second, then Russia and Austria. Seventy- 
two per cent of the fathers were bom in these coun- 
tries; while for the entire group of 1916 juvenile coiurt 
girls the order is U. S., Austria, Poland, Germany, 
from which countries 65 percent of the fathers come. 

6. Religion. — ^Although the juvenile court statistics 
are not strictly comparable with those for the se- 
lected group, they afford a fair basis for judgment as 
to the representative character of the selected group. 
The percentage of Catholic parents in the various 
groups ranges in round numbers from about 60 to 70; 
of Protestant parents from about 25 to 35; and of 
Jewish parents from about 5 to 10. 

Data Showing Varieties of Personal, Family, 

Economic, School and Other Forms of 

Social Status, for the 95 Selected 

Juvenile Court Cases^ 

7. Birthplace of child, — ^No figures of nativity wete 
available for the whole Juvenile Court group with 

1 Data on many of these points for the library cases were 
not sufficiently complete to be included. 
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which to compare the nativity statistics of the se- 
lected group. 

For the purpose of this study, however, these sta- 
tistics are themselves significant as showing that the 
group studied is well distributed as to nativity. 

Of the 124 cases studied, 78 per cent were native 
bom and 22 per cent foreign bom. More than one- 
half of the boys and over one-third of the girls were 
native bom of foreign parents, while another third 
of the girls were foreign bom of foreign parents. 
The library group taken by itself shows only 12.5 
per cent native bom of native parents, but the se- 
lected Juvenile Court groups, both of boys and girls, 
and the entire selected group, including the library 
group, show from 20 to 25 per cent native bom of 
native parents. It is, therefore, clear that juvenile 
delinquents in Cleveland are of all census varieties 
of birth. 

8. Citizenship and ability cf parents to speak Eng^ 
lish, — Similarly, there are no figures as to citizenship 
of parents and their ability to speak English for the 
entire Juvenile Court group, but in 95 selected ju- 
venile court cases 88 per cent of the 84 fathers for 
whom we have the information were American citi- 
zens; while 93 per cent of 87 fathers and 86 per cent 
of 90 mothers for whom we have data speak English. 

9. Broken and unbroken homes. — Information as to 
the parental status of boys and girls in the selected 
group at the time of their offenses were secured in 
all of the 95 juvenile court cases and 75 per cent both 
of boys and girls were found to be living with both 
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parents. Six girls and eighteen boys were from 
broken homes; of the six girls, one lived with her 
father and step-mother, one with mother and step- 
father, two with widowed mothers, and two with 
mothers who were separated from their husbands. 

TABLE 8-A.— CITIZENSHIP OF FATHERS 





Number 


PxrCsnt 


Citiiens 
Not CitiieDfl 
Taken out first pi4;>ere 
Not known 


74 
9 

1 
11 


88.1 

10.7 

1.2 

• • 


Total 


95 


100.0 



TABLE 8-B.— ABILITY OF PARENTS TO SPEAK ENGLISH 



Spbak Engush 


Fathbbs 


MOTHKBS 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Yea 

No 

Little 


81 
4 
2 


93.1 
4.6 
2.3 


77 
12 

1 


85.6 

13.3 

1.1 


Total 
Not known 


87 
8 


100.0 

• • 


90 
♦ 5 


100.0 

• • 


Total 


95 


• • 


95 


• • 



Of the eighteen boys who were not living with both 
parents, one was with father and step-mother, three 
with mother and step-father, eight with widowed 
mothers, one with a widowed father, one with foster 
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parents, four with mothers separated from their 
husbands. 

The court statistics of parental condition for the 
1916 juvenile coiurt group are not even roughly com- 
parable with those for the selected group. The status 
under which children were living at the time of their 
offenses is not shown, and while figures of death, 
remarriage, separation and desertion of parents are 
given, they are of little value for comparison because 
there is no statement as to how many children had 
both fathers and mothers living and in how many 
cases information on this point was not secured. 

If, however, both parents were living in all cases not 
otherwise accounted for, we have 56.4 per cent of the 
boys and 37.2 per cent of the girls of the whole juve- 
nile coiurt group with both father and mother living, 
as against 75 per cent both of boys and girls in the 
selected juvenile court group, who are living with 
father and mother. It is not possible, however, to 
draw any hard and fast comparison between these 
percentages because parents might in some cases have 
been living and their children not living with them 
(or at least with both parents). But in any case, it 
would appear that the factor of the "broken home^' 
at least plays no larger part in the delinquencies of 
the selected group than in those of the whole group. 

The table on page 183 shows the parental status 
of each child in the selected group. 

10. Housing and economic status, — ^The housing 

and economic conditions of each child in the selected 

juvenile court cases, as shown by the rent paid by 
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the families, number of rooms occupied, yard space, 
number in household, combined family income, and 
whether or not the mother works outside, are also 
shown in this table. 

11. Size of families. — For the 95 selected juvenile 
court cases we have data in regard to the size of 
families. Six of the delinquents, four boys and two 
girls, were only children. The remainder varied from 
five who had one brother or sister each to two who 
had ten. The number of brothers or sisters most fre- 
quently found was three, twenty of the group having 
that number, but two and five, four and six are close 
seconds, the first two occurring sixteen times each, 
the second two twelve times each. In three cases 
there were seven other children; in two, eight; and 
in one, nine. The number of delinquents having 
three or fewer brothers or sisters is forty-seven, just 
one less than the number having four or more. 

12. Older brothers and sisters, — Of 92 delinquents 
for whom we have information, 30 boys and 9 girls 
have from one to three older brothers at home; and 
28 boys and 7 girls from one to three older sisters at 
home. In the case of 7 boys and 7 girls there are 
older brothers away from home and 12 boys and three 
girls have older sisters away. 

13. Older brothers and sisters tvith court records. — 
Twelve boys and four girls had older brothers with 
court records, and one boy and one girl older sisters. 

14. Younger brothers and sisters. — In the families 

of 20 of the selected juvenile court boys and girls 

there were no yoimger children. In 33 cases there 
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were one or two younger children; and in 27 cases, 
three or four. Eight had five yoimger brothers or 
sisters, two had six and two had seven. 

15. Younger brothers and sisters with court rec- 
ords. — ^In the cases of eight boys and one girl there 
were reported younger brothers with court records. 

16. Mothers at work, — ^In 27 families the mother 
worked more or less outside the home with some con- 
sequent neglect of children in 25 cases. In five addi- 
tional cases the investigator reported some neglect 
of children by the mother. There were 68 families 
out of 96 where the mother did not work outside the 
home and 66 families where there was no neglect by 
the mother discovered. 

17. School attendance, — Of the 95 selected juvenile 
delinquents, 23 boys and 4 girls were not attending 
school at the time of their offense. Sixty-five delin- 
quents, 45 boys and 20 girls, were attending school 
at the time of their delinquencies. For three boys 
there are no data on this point. 

18. School grades. — Of the 89 cases for which in- 
formation was obtained 12 were in or had completed 
the eighth grade; six were in or had attended high 
school, and one was attending business college. Of 
the remainder, 21 had reached the sixth grade, 17 the 
fifth and seventh grades, and the remaining 15 were 
distributed among the four lower grades. 

19. School retardation. — ^The school standing of 
the 95 delinquents is indicated by the figures ob- 
tained by subtracting ages from school grades at the 

time of the offenses. 
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R«-^»«>~ "cSSS^' 



5 7 

6 21 

7 18 

8 22 

9 9 

10 5 

11 3 

12 1 
Not stated 9 



Total 95 

This result indicates 40 out of 86 retarded one or 
more years, 39 at normal grade and seven one year 
ahead of grade. 

20. CondiJuA in school, — ^The conduct in school was 
reported for January, 1916, as good in 29 cases, fair 
in 21 cases, poor in nine, and not stated in 36 cases 
For June, 1916, 27 good, 13 fair, 14 poor and 41 not. 
stated. In October, 1916, 29 good, 15 fair, 9 poor 
and 42 not stated. 

21. The teachers^ comments on the delinquents were 
"good" in 45 cases, "imsatisfactory" in 41, and in 
nine cases were not stated. 

22. The delinquents^ comments on the school were 
*'good" in 50 cases, "unsatisfactory" in 24, and in 
21 cases were not stated. 

23. Church attendance. — ^90 claimed to attend 
church; four did not and one failed to state. 

24. Social centers. — ^Twenty-six out of 95 children 
reported that they had been to some social center 
and sixty had not. Nine did not report. The figures 
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are almost the same for settlements, namely 25, 61 
and 9 respectively. 

25. Use of libraries. — 82 claimed to have used 
some library, eleven had not and 2 did not report. 

26. Use of playgrounds. — 65 had been to play- 
grounds, 27 had not and three did not report. 

27. Use of parks. — ^83 had been to some park, ten 
had not and two did not report. 
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